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ARBON pits vaives. Carbon burns valves. 

Carbon unseats valves. Result—a 
startling loss of power from gas leaks, faulty 
intake, incomplete exhaust. 


Flinty crusts of carbon on pistons and 
cylinder heads upset compression ratios... 
cause pre-ignition . . . cause ‘‘knocking.”’ 


Use the New Anti-carbon VEEDOL motor oil 
... 99.1% carbon-free. It is actually so free 
of carbon-forming residue that you can read 
a newspaper through it. 


$2,000,000 was spent for new refining equip- 
ment to keep your motor clean, to keep it 
safe above the boiling point, safe at 20° be- 
low zero, to give you 100% Pennsylvania 
made 100% better, but you pay no price- 
premium. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


CARBON IS EXPENSIVE 


The real economy of Anti-carbon VEEDOL motor oil is emphasized by these 
average costs of removing carbon, grinding valves, and tuning-up. Medium 
prices, quoted from ‘‘MOTOR’S Master Manual of Flat Rates.”’ 
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Front row, left to right: 


The Men Who Suspended the Gold Standard—Britain’s New National 


Government 


Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the Council; Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister; Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary; and Lord Sankey, Lord Chancellor. 


Second row, left to right: Sir 


P. Cunliffe Lister, President of the Board of Trade; J}. H. Thomas, Secretary for the Dominions; Lord Reading, Foreign Secretary; Neville 
Chamberlain, Minister of Health; and Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India. 


Britain’s Farewell to Gold 


HE WAS TELEPHONING— 
“Oh, Fanny, sell every stock you own, England’s gone 
on the gold standard!”’ 

“Off it, you mean!” roared the husband overhearing this 
telephone conversation. ‘‘Never mind, dear,’’ answered the 
wife sweetly, ‘‘Fanny will be just as much frightened one way 
as the other.” 

This incident reported to the New York Evening Post by the 
husband in the case might well illustrate the first unreasoning 
fears caused by the sudden announcement that Great Britain, 
so proud of her financial leadership, had abandoned the gold 
standard. Stock-market authorities made preparations against 
panies. There were apprehensive hours, but as the days went 
by and people began to realize what the British action really 
meant a calm settled down upon the disturbed markets and the 
perturbed statesmen and financiers of the world. 

After all, the British Government had merely taken a step to 
conserve depleted gold holdings by suspending the individual’s 
legal right to go to the Bank of England and get real gold in 
exchange for paper currency. It was recalled that twice before 
England temporarily abandoned the gold standard—from 1799 
to 1821 and from 1914 to 1925. And England survived. 

And so the stock markets of the world settled down to normalcy, 
the pound sterling did drop off in its foreign exchange value, but 
“ seemed to be approaching a level something like a 13 per cent. 
discount from its par value of $4.8656 as exprest in our dollars. 

There was reassurance for British listeners over the radio when 


they heard the voice of the frail and hard-worked Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say: 


*“Consequences of abandonment of the gold standard are 
bound to be disagreeable in some ways. They may be serious, 
but they will not be disastrous or catastrophie.”’ 


Davin LLOYD GHORGE, who guided England through the greater 
crisis of the World War, declares from his sick-bed that ‘‘ British 
common sense will find its way out.’’ Arthur Henderson, 
Laborite, now head of his Majesty’s opposition, describes the 
situation as one calling ‘‘for confidence, not despair; for steadi- 
ness, not panic.””?’ The American banker, J. P. Morgan, break- 
ing a rule against talking for publication, allows the Associated 
Press to quote him as saying in London that the British Govern- 
ment’s gold decision is ‘‘a hopeful and not a discouraging event.” 

But British opinion as represented by its press wavers between 
hope and doubt. The Laborite Daily Herald is glad that now 
the great financial powers of the world will have to call some 
sort of conference to consider the proper working of the gold 
standard. The Conservative London Times, the Unionist 
Scotsman, of Edinburgh, and the Liberal News Chronicle of 
London all seem to feel that British export trade will be helped. 
The News Chronicle puts it this way in a special cable report to 
Tue Lirerary Digest: 


‘Ultimately the lower level of the pound will make it easier 
for us to export, and if the pound remains steady at the new 
lower level, and if other currencies do not come tumbling about 
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our ears, we might hope to get into a position of better employ- 
ment, but combined with some fall in the standard of living, 
owing to higher prices of all imported commodities. 


Other editors wonder about this newly found optimism, the 
Manchester Guardian remarking: 


“The public, which lately was warned that ‘to go off gold’ 
would be a grim disaster, now is flattered into expecting a glori- 
ous boom in home business, and may read with some perplexity 
that the dread event for which the new National Government 
was formed to avert turns out to be a milestone well on the way 
toward the millennium.” 


Across the Channel come cheering words by cable from 
Britain’s former ally in the shape 
of Le Petit Parisien’s announced 
belief that ‘‘she will win this vic- 
tory,” and the declaration of Le 
Temps: ‘‘Wngland still is a sane 
force capable of establishing by 
her own means and power the in- 
dispensable prosperity of the 
world.” 

And in Italy there is a confidence 
in both the material and moral 
strength of Great Britain. Popolo 
di Roma knows that ‘British re- 
sources are a reality, not a myth,” 
and Alberto de Stefani, former 
Italian Minister of Finance, writes 
in the Corriere della Sera of Milan: 


“Hingland’s salvation lies in her 
traditional belief that England’s 
word once given her concrete will 
must be set to fulfil her pledges.” 


Our cables report that in Ger- 
many there is a tendency to take 
the British situation as a lesson 
for the United States and France. 
It is now the task of those two 
countries, says ex-Finance Minister 
Rudolph Hilferding, in the Socialist Vorwéirts, ‘‘to issue rapidly 
and effectively the stock of gold now idly lying in their cellars.” 

Don’t let us be unduly alarmed, say the editors in this country. 
After all, explains The Christian Science Monitor, Britain’s action 
“was not a tumble, but a stepping down.’ Great Britain 
simply went back to the gold standard too soon, is the explana- 
tion of the New York Daily News, which reminds us that other 
nations have had to take the same action with their currency, 
and it thinks that— 


‘Great Britain, instead of being pitied and worried about, is 
to be congratulated upon having done the right thing promptly 
and with solid public opinion behind the Government. 

“British tariffs may come next, since the carrying trade is 
falling off for the great carrier of the world’s freight, and the hack 
fare has to be replaced. 

“Anyway, we congratulate the British people and their Goy- 
ernment on what they have done, and hope this means the be- 
ginning of better times for Britain.” 


W E mustn’t think too much about the complete collapse of 
the German mark, insists the Baltimore Sun, for the British 
situation is a very different thing— 


“Faced by an incessant and essentially senseless drain upon 
her gold reserves, England had two alternatives. 

“One was to ride the storm, honoring all drafts upon her re- 
serves as long as the gold held out. That involved the risk of 
seeing all of her gold, a vital part of her financial set-up, go with- 
out staying the clamor for gold. 

“The other alternative was to call a halt; to say, in effect, 
‘We don’t propose to throw all of our gold reserves into 
a financial tempest to have them swallowed up to no certain 


“I’ve Got Wet Before and Survived’”’ 
—Kirby in the New York ‘‘World-Telegram.” 
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avail.’ That course involves the risks, and they are very real 
risks, of currency depreciation. oa 

“Between having her gold vaults emptied bit by bit in re- 
sponse to mad clamorers for gold and calling a halt during which 
financial bearings can be located there seems little room for 
doubt that England has followed the wiser course. 

“Tt is an unhappy course at best, but, at any rate, it provides 
a pause in the struggle for gold. Further, it injects an element 
of deliberate and authoritative control, even if it be a negative 
‘We won’t go any further’ into a process that has been running 
wild.” 


Acrvaty, “the immediate British financial crisis is more arti- 
ficial than real,’”’ the Washing ton News believes. It reminds us 
that Great Britain “‘has the ac- 
cumulated wealth of a century 
as the world’s richest nation to tide 
her over the period of transition 
and economic readjustment.” In 
this paper’s opinion: 


“The thing which should be 
disturbing the United States and 
France is not this artificial British 
financial emergency, but the deeper 
economic disease which is danger- 
ously weakening all the world, 
Britain included. 

“We mean, of course, the financial 
load of armaments, of war-debts- 
reparations and trade barriers like 
our own high tariff wall.’’ 


In none of the markets of the 
world was there the wild panic that 
might have been expected when the 
news came from London. And 
The Times (New York) attributes 
this in part to the unmistakable 
present intention of the political 
and financial leaders of the British 
nation: 


“They are determined to balance 
their budget, prevent uncontrolled 
inflation, and oppose legal de valuation of the pound. 

‘“Meanwhile, the calm of the British people and the steadi- 
ness of sentiment in France and the United States under this 
unforeseen financial stress are of the best augury. Dismissing 
strained and fantastic theories about a ‘conspiracy’ of New 
York bankers to destroy British credit, dropping the notion that 
the ‘hoarding of gold’ in the United States has been the cause of 
British financial distress, the authorities and people in England 
seem resolved to face their difficulties with admirable poise and 
to do whatever is necessary to be done. 

“The least that we in America can do is to applaud and imi- 
tate them.” 


In explaining why England came to such a pass that she had 
to lower her pride and admit that she could no longer keep 
sterling on a gold basis, a common observation is that when she 
brought the pound back to par a few years ago she ‘‘bit off more 
than she could chew.”’ The American Banker has another short 
and simple answer: ‘‘Debt and dole were too much.” Arthur 
W. Kiddy writes from London to the New York Evening Post: 


“Wifty per cent. of Hngland’s troubles are due to efforts to 
prevent Bolshevism and the spread of militarism by an endeavor 
to aid financial rehabilitation of distrest countries.’’ 


Speaking more technically, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce concludes that all of England’s various financial difficulties 
“have grown out of the excessive utilization of short term credits 
to bolster up an international financial structure made unstable 
by the collapse of the market for long term securities.” 

The actual crisis, according to a statement by Philip Snowden, 
“started with the collapse of the chief bank of Austria last May 
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ad the crisis which followed in Germany.” As Mr. Snowden 
cplained to members of the House of Commons, it soon became 
1own abroad that England had been lending to Germany, and 
aen the domestic difficulties were exaggerated, and the Bank of 
mgland found it necessary to raise a $250,000,000 eredit in 
cew York and Paris. Then the National Government came into 
sing, more foreign credits were secured, and the heads of the 
covernment thought that perhaps the withdrawal of funds from 
»ondon would stop. But gold withdrawals continued. In two 
conths about a billion dollars’ worth of gold was drawn from 
ondon. To keep from losing its whole gold supply, it was neces- 
ury to suspend the full operation of the Gold Standard Act. 

‘Searching for fundamental causes of England’s difficulties, 
7alter Lippmann, writing in the 
cew York Herald Tribune, finds 
vem in ‘‘the economic system 
thich she has inherited from the 
ineteenth century.’ In the old 
ays Britain was an exporter pay- 
sg for food and other imports 
tly from the sale of goods and 
artly from income from foreign 
‘vestments. But since the war her 
xports have greatly decreased and 
» have her foreign investments, 
hile imports have increased. So— 


“When finally it became clear 
ig summer that world trade was 
ot due for a quick revival, when in 
idition it was seen that British 
vestments in Germany, in South 
erica, in Australia, and the 
rient were badly frozen, the be- 
bf spread that since England could 
ot pay for her purchases abroad 
, goods, and could not pay for them 
it of her foreign investments, she 
uld have to pay in gold. There 
$ not enough gold in England to 
9 that. So the money markets 
egan to withdraw their own gold 
pposits from London, and precipitated the financial crisis which 
iiminated in the decision of the Government and of the Bank 
’ England not to sell gold for British paper currency.” 


RITISH unemployment is due to the fact that British export 
ades are losing their foreign markets. This is because compet- 
co industries aré developing in other parts of the world and tariffs 
ce closing many markets. On top of that is the burden of 
eh wages, high taxes, and somewhat obsolete plants and methods. 
1 short, ‘‘ business has been unprofitable because the costs have 
een rising and the returns diminishing.” 
_ And right here, Mr. Lippmann brings us to the political factor. 
or ten years the bankers and creditor classes of the City have 
een facing the trades-unions. The City was able to restore the 
pus-d to parity and thus added “‘about 30 per cent. to the cost of 
1p ‘vate and public debts, which industry has had to pay in terms 
‘interest or taxes, and it has added a very considerable percent- 
ge to the cost of all pensions, fixt salaries, and contractual 
vages.”” The labor-unions thén refused to let wages fall as 
irices fell, and insisted on the dole and other social services. 
jhen with these rising expenditures and the rising cost of debts, 
janufacturers could not make money, and simply had to lay off 
‘er and create unemployment. Then came the question 
the cher wages or fixt incomes should be reduced, and ‘“‘the out- 
pme seems to be that both wages and fixt incomes will be re- 
weed.” For, explains Mr. Lippmann, a reduction in the gold 
hlee of the pound “will mean an automatic scaling down of 
s, salaries, insurance benefits, doles, taxes, debt charges, of 
kind of fixt income exprest in money, except, it should be 
td noted, foreign obligations payable in gold.” : 


Something to Think About! 
—Talburt in the Washington “ 
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The Slash in Steel Wages 


OOVER IS SHOCKED at Steel Wage Cut.’ 
So runs a head-line in the New York Times, and 
the dispatches tell of the gloom in labor circles 
cast by the announcement of a 10 per cent. slash in steel workers’ 
pay. 

But if the Administration is clinging to the belief that 
maintenance of wages—buying power—is essential to our re- 
covery from the depression, a number of observers declare that 
the wage-cut ordered by the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Corcorstion, and other steel, motor, and tire concerns, is 
in line with the general readjust- 
ment which, they say, must pre- 
cede a return to prosperity. 

About 220,000 employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
and about 50,000 of the Bethlehem 
Company are affected by the order, 
we read. If all units in the industry 
follow their lead, about 1,000,000 
workers will suffer. On the same 
day, General Motors Corporation 
gave notice of a 10 to 20 per cent. 
salary decrease, affecting about 25 
per cent. of the company’s 172,000 
workers, and the United States 
Rubber Company also announced 
the inauguration of a five-day week. 

Altho the Administration is said 
to feel that the no-wage-cut promise 
made by business leaders at the 
Washington conference two years 
ago is still in effect, the correspon- 
dents point out that many coim- 
panies long~sinece have deemed it 
” necessary to release themselves 

from it. 

In the ease of the United States Steel Corporation, the world’s 
largest industrial enterprise, we are reminded that workers’ pay 
was reduced only after dividends and salaries had been sheared, 
and that the reduction is the first since the depression year of 
1921. Of the twenty-two wage readjustments made in the history 
of the organization, we read, all but four have been increases. 


BUT 
WHERE WILL 
YOU GET YOUR 


News. 


But now that “Big Steel’? has acted, one of the strongest 
bulwarks against wage-cuts has been removed, and the fear seems 
to be that other organizations will take this as their cue to do 
likewise. As the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune tells us: 


“There are between 33,000,000 and 35,000,000 workers in 
the United States whose wages have not been cut, it was pointed 
out, but fear was exprest lest they curtail their buying in the 
thought that they might face pay-reductions next.” 


Wat STREET took the view that the steel wage-cuts were neces- 
sary, and the first reaction to the news was to send stocks higher. 

Two quotations will serve to show the clash of opinion on this 
question. ; 

“The action of the United States Steel Corporation,’’ de- 
clares John Sullivan, President of the New York State Federation 
of Labor, ‘‘will serve only to aggravate the depression and will 
prove a stumbling-block to recovery.”’ 

And the opposite view, as exprest by the New York Hvening 
Post: 


“We believe that the action of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is sound economics. We see it as an intelligent and. 
necessary step in the return of good times.”’ 


F BEER COULD ONLY FLOW from breweries again, it 
would swell our national coffers by some $400,000,000 every 
year, decrease the Federal deficit,and restore prosperity to the 
land—so argue the champions of beer as an. economic life-saver. 
So great are the benefits to be derived, claims the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot (Ind., Dem.) that even an oceasional beer jag 
might be excused as of insignificant moral damage. 
‘“‘That beer mirage!”’ scornfully retorts the New York T7mes, 
skeptical of such a panacea for economic ailments, and insisting 
that so many hopes, political and editorial, are placed in the 


proposed legalization of beer-making because “desire begets’ 


hope, hope expectation, expectation belief.” 

This beer battle is precipitated by the innumerable stories and 
rumors that float out of Washington like foam from a stein. Yet 
no correspondent can specify Mr. Hoover’s own views. 

The beer proposal comes from August A. Busch, St. Louis 
brewer; from Representative James Montgoniery Beck, of 
Pennsylvania (former Solicitor-General of the United States) ; 
from Jouett Shouse, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Democratic party, and many others. 

Their argument, as summarized by the Baltimore Hvening 
Sun, is simple: 


“The Government needs money, and needs it badly; a tax on 
beer would produce at least enough revenue to fill the gigantic 
hole left by the moratorium. There is a dearth of jobs; opening 
the breweries would make jobs directly for many thousands of 
workers, and indirectly for many thousands more.” 


Mr. Hoover is urged, therefore, to give his support to a 
movement to amend the Volstead Law permitting the brewing 
of beer of at least 3% alcoholic content. The Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot is intrigued by the possibilities of Federal revenue to be had 
from beer: 


“At an estimated consumption of 2,000,000,000 gallons— 
approximately the figures of the last beer year—a tax of 25 cents 
a gallon would yield the Federal Treasury $500,000,000, or more 
than half of last year’s deficit. 

““A government levy of 3 cents on every bottle of beer would 
be as reasonable as its present levy of 6 cents on every package 
of cigarets, and would probably, in a short time, produce an equal 
amount of total revenue. 

“This computation leaves out of account the income from 
higher rates of taxation on wine and ignores altogether the in- 
cidental economic benefits to the country of restoring a brewing 
industry which, according to Prohibition authorities, consumed 
annually 1,500,000 tons of foodstuffs, 3,000,000 tons of coal, and 
60,000,000 barrels, besides providing employment for 365,000 
men and 13,500,000 tons of freight for motor and rail-carriers.’”’ 


Tue Hartford Courant adds further reasons to support these 
arguments for the restoration of brewing on a national scale: 


“It might seem that if there were an economic reason for 
closing the breweries as a war-time measure—always remember- 
ing, of course, that war-time Prohibition came after it was over 
over there—there might possibly be an economic reason for re- 
opening them in this period of depression, to say nothing of the 
gain to temperance in diverting some of the consumption from 
bootleg distillates to beer. 

On course the figures do not, by any means, tell the whole 
economie story. 

: “Old breweries would have to be reconditioned and equipped, 
involving the purchase of an enormous quantity of brewing and 
bottling machinery, bottles, boxes, barrels, and other supplies.”’ 


Dailies of such diverse outlook as the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun, the wide-spread 
Hearst dailies, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Star, all subscribe 
to the movement to bring back beer. 

_ On the other hand, a large number of newspapers, by no 
stretch of the imagination dry in their sympathies, are sus- 
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Foam and Fact in the ‘““New Beer’ Rumpus i 
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picious of any such simple cure-all for depression, deficit, an: 
unemployment. This group includes among others the New|’ 
York Times, the Detroit News and Free Press, the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, the Milwaukee Journal, and the skeptical] ji 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The Times’s much-quoted ‘‘mirage”’ editorial insists: 


; senha tf 
“‘Does it never occur to the makers, disseminators and swal-| 


lowers of the beer myth that a majority of Congress will be as 
infiexible as Mr. Hoover is imagined to be ductile in this matter? 
‘“‘He could only lose friends and make new enemies by follow-}jj 
ing the course sketched for him by so many imaginative artists. 4 
“But it is a waste of words to contend against absurdity. 
“Intolerable as Prohibition is, more pressing questions have’ 4 
put it in the background. They are instant. " 
‘Modification of the Volstead Law may be long in coming 
about. © 
‘‘And in the ocean of jabber by the Seventy-second Congress, | 
it will be no main current.” mii 


‘Peeuatsy dubious is the Philadelphia Hvening Public Ledger, 
which insists: ay 

‘Brewing is at best a minor industry. A restoration of alco- |", 
holic beer would bring no immediate relief to overstocked and }, 
overproductive farms. It is possible that what some one has |). 
ealled the ‘New Beer’ would provide employment for almost 
100,000 persons, and that it would turn into the national Trea- 
sury through direct taxation some of the money that is now being 
used to sustain the most profitable of all rackets. 

“Yet the White House is understood to feel that the benefits 
to be obtained through slightly moistened dry laws would be- 
more than overbalanced by a Congressional surrender of faith 
in the noble experiment. : | 

“There is, for example, the certainty that by a legalization of 
beer and light wines there would be created an elaborate and | 
impenetrable system of camouflage for the general manufacture 
and sale of all higher-powered liquors. 

“This prospect, more than anything else, appears to have |; 
stiffened Mr. Hoover’s resolution to hold to his original attitude | 
in the matter of Prohibition. He is opposed not so much to | 
light beer as to the revival of saloons, which, he feels, would {| 
follow automatically.” } 


— 


ew movement for the ‘‘New Beer”’ is likewise distasteful to + 
the avowed wets, if we may credit an interview with Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, national chairman of the Women’s Organiza-— 
tion for National Prohibition Reform. As quoted in the New | 
York World-Telegram, Mrs. Sabin declares: 


“It would be merely a step toward the alleviation of the 
present economic depression. But it would be disastrous for us 
to think for a moment that we could thereby effect any real and — 
lasting settlement of the Prohibition problem.” 


In a radio broadcast reported from Washington in the New | 
York Times, James L. Wright of the Buffalo Evening News | 
declares that ‘‘ President Hoover has no intention of recommend- 
ing to Congress that beer be legalized.’ 


‘““Mr. Hoover is convinced that once you legalize the manu- | 
facture and sale of three per cent. beer as non-intoxicating, the | 
Federal Government would lose all control over its distribution. — 

‘The moment three per cent. beer is declared by Congress to 
be non-intoxicating, it ison the same basis as ginger-ale or any 
other soft drink, and without another constitutional amendment 
is sale could no more be controlled than could the sale of ginger- 
ale.” 


In a controversy with August A. Busch, Richard A. Scott, 
President of the American Business Men’s Prohibition Founda-— 
tion, marshals an array of evidence, which, he claims, proves. 
“the brewing trade a waster of industry, a breeder of inefficiency, 
and a potential $4,000,000,000 robber of the people’s pocketbook, 
without return save physical harm and moral debasement.” 
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HE PRESIDENT WAS PERSPIRING when he 
finished his address—the first round of the new battle 
of the bonus. 
He had traveled thirty-five hours to speak fourteen minutes 
joefore the American Legion at its convention in Detroit. It 
vas a dramatic move to fight off a demand for more than two 
dillion dollars. 

In a sudden decision to appeal personally to the veterans, and 
through them to the country, Mr. Hoover rushed off from his 
Rapidan camp to Detroit. There, facing the legionnaires, he 
‘ook his stand against the threatened assault upon the Federal 
Treasury. 

““Momentous as was his appearance before the convention, 
‘t. could searcely have been less ceremonious or his getaway more 
urried,” writes J. F. Essary, of the Baltimore Sun— 


“No flourish or fanfare greeted him as he entered. The au- 
lience stood as he reached the platform and cheered for perhaps 
aalf a minute. He bowed once and smiled faintly in response. 
And as the applause died away, Ralph T. O’Neil, national 
commander, wasting no compliments and indulging in no ameni- 
iies shouted: 

“““Ladies and gentlemen: The President of the United States.’ 
“Without having taken his seat, the President stept forward, 
«djusted his manuscript, and began reading even before the 
nubbub had subsided. Three times the audience interrupted 
nim with cheers. When he had concluded, one leather-lunged 
medividual bellowed: 

*“*We want beer!’ 

“That set off the only sizable demonstration. And while it 
was in progress the President turned, hastily left the hall, and 
was driven straight to his special train.” 


i Tr. HOOVER’S victory came three days later when the 
jdelegates downed the cash payment plan, 902 to. 507. 

But that was only the first round in the bonus fight, according 
60 the Washington correspondents, and the real test will come 
when Congress convenes in December. It is certain, they say, 
shat vigorous efforts will be made to jam the legislation through. 
indeed, the day after the President spoke, Senator Brookhart, 
Republican, Iowa, announced that he would press his fight for 
t cash payment to veterans. 

No mention of the bonus was made by Mr. Hoover in his 
speech, but there was no question of his meaning when he warned. 
in solemn terms against any increase in the national deficit. 

Turning to the depression, the President said that ‘‘recovery 
hf the world now rests and awaits in no small degree upon our 
ieountry,’” and ‘‘we have the self-containment, the resources, 
i:he manhood, the intelligence, and, by united action, we will 
jead. this world to a recovery.” 

Pointing to the large deficit facing the Government, he said that 
‘whatever the arguments made, I do not wish you to be misled 
py those who say that we only need to tax the rich to secure the 
junds which we need.”” Then: 


“The imperative moment has come in our history when in- 
wrease in governmental expenditures must be avoided, whether 
't be ill-considered, hasty, or uninformed legislation of any kind, 
or whether it be for services meritorious in themselves.”’ 


Asserting that ‘‘the very first stone in the foundations of 
(stability and of recovery, both at home and in the world, is the 
stability of the Government of the United States,” the President 
“it is my purpose to maintain that stability, and I 
“he country’s need of 
conclusion: 


devlared, 
invite you to enlist in that fight.” 
this service,” he said, ‘‘is second only to war.” In 


‘With the guidance of the Almighty God, with the same faith, 
OO, irage, and self-sacrifice with which you, backed by the nation, 
wen victory fourteen years ago, so shall we win victory to-day.” 


Firre bonus move comes in the form of an effort to win full 
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Mr. Hoover’s Plunge Into the Soldier Bonus Battle 


and immediate cash payment of the World War veterans’ 
adjusted service certificates, we are told by Theodore C. Wallen, 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The face value of the certificates ranges up to $1,500, with 
the average about $1,000. Unless paid sooner as veterans die, 
the certificates are payable in full in 1944 and 1945. Under the 
original bonus bill, designed partly to postpone cash-bonus pay- 
ments, certificates amounting to $3,565,000,000 have been issued. 

“On this amount more than $1,200,000,000 already has been 
paid in the form of interest-bearing loans against the original 


Wide World 


to Enlist’ 


In the fight to maintain the financial stability of the United States 
—President Hoover addressing the American Legion at Detroit. 


“! Invite You 


bonus eertificates. The amount is expected to be increased to 
about $1,500,000,000 by the time Congress convenes. 

“‘Up to last spring the veteran was allowed to borrow up to 
221 per cent. of the face value of the certificate. Over Presi- 
dent Hoover’s veto, Congress increased the loan value in Feb- 
ruary to 50 per cent. 

““Now the agitation is to pay the remainder to the veterans 
outright. 

“The Treasury estimates that it would involve an immediate 
Federal outlay of more than $2,000,000,000 at a time when the 
Treasury faces an indicated deficit of $1,500,000,000 at the close 
of this fisea] year, and has just covered by bond issue a deficit 
of $903,000,000 with which it closed the last fiscal year.” 


Pranss comment on Mr. Hoover’s address is generally lauda- 
tory. The speech ‘‘was at once one of the most forceful and 
restrained which he has delivered since he entered the White 
House,” says the Washington Evening Star. 

“The President was courageous in facing the Legion in view of 
the strong sentiment among its members,”’ asserts the Spring- 
field Republican and the Philadelphia Record: 


‘*His journey and his undertaking denote a spirit of leadership, 
a willingness to act promptly and vigorously, which the nation 
has been longing for.” 


But the Memphis Commercial Appeal, asserting that ‘‘instead 
of requesting that the Legion decline to commit itself, he should 
have demanded,” adds that ‘‘he spoke straightforwardly, 
not straightforwardly nor courageously enough.” 

Another paper which often criticizes Mr. Hoover, the Balti- 
more Sun, sees in his speech an admirable change in tacties. 
“Hor once,” it says, ‘‘he has deserted the method of indirection 
and met an issue face to face.” 


but 
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Swope’s Cure for Hard Times 


ATLING UP A DIRECTION SIGN to show the way 
out of the morass of hard times, Gerard Swope instantly 
rivets the attention of the nation. 

For this ‘‘lean and thoughtful Cassius among the great indus- 
trialists,’”’ as he is described by the Newark Lvening News, offers 
a concrete plan fer getting us out of the depression and keeping 
us out. 

From coast to coast, business men, educators, editors, labor 
leaders, and politicians are talking about it. 

“At last American industry has answered the challenge of 
economic chaos,” ejaculates The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, speaking for many 
papers, and Mark Sullivan, a leading 
Washington correspondent, labels the 
Swope proposal “‘an event of first rank 
importance, certainly in the field of 
business and, according to common 
presumption, in the field of politics.” 
And— 


“Ags respects both government and 
business, it is not too much to say Mr. 


Swope’s proposal is revolutionary.” 


Perhaps the most revolutionary fea- 
ture of the plan is that industry would be 
organized on a national basis by means 
of trade associations, thus controlling 
production; but the public would be 
protected from possible exploitation by 
a supervisory Federal body. 

Praise for Mr. Swope, who is presi- 
dent of the great General Electric 
Company, is voiced by dozens of papers 
throughout the country. And even 
those editors who raise doubts or pick 
flaws—they also laud him for a great 
constructive step, for stimulating in- 
telligent, purposeful discussion of how 
to avert the economic dips that ham- 
string industry and distress millions of 
workers. 


Stalin industry by regulating 
consumption and production, and guaranteeing every man a 
job, plus elimination of the forty-year dead-line—these are out- 
standing features of the Swope idea. It is so far-reaching in its 
effects that some observers believe that not only must the anti- 
trust laws be wiped out to put it in operation, but a change in 
the Constitution also would be necessary. 

“A Magna Carta for industry,’ the proposal is called by 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser of the New York American, who 
summarizes its five basic principles thus: 


“ Regularity and continuity of employment through the stabili- 
zation of industry, with unemployment insurance as a reservoir 
of safety. 

“Leadership by organized industry to avoid the lack of uni- 
formity and coordination inseparable from direction by the 
Legislatures of forty-eight States. 

“Standardized forms of reports to stockholders, to enable 
them, as owners, to be thoroughly and continuously informed 
as to the progress of their businesses. 

“Coordination of production and consumption on a broader 
and more ‘intelligent basis, for the particular benefit of wage 
earners. 

‘Promotion of individual initiative and enterprise, and protec- 
tion of the public through Federal supervision. 

“Instead of blindly worshiping old fetishes, this constructive 
leader would have government and industry cooperate along 


Hurls a Challenge 


To American industry—Gerard Swope, whose 
plan to cure hard times is hailed as ‘‘an event 
of first-rank importance.”’ 


scientific lines to harness the energies of modern produetive 
machinery for the benefit of the people.” 


“Shall we wait for society to act through its legislatures?” 
Mr. Swope asked in outlining his plan to the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, meeting in New York, ‘‘or shail 
industry recognize its obligation to its employees and to the 
public, and undertake the task?”’ : 


(Brcanes ‘industry exists basically for serving the needs of the 
people,’”’ he added, ‘‘production and consumption must be co- 
ordinated.’’ Then: ; 


‘“Consumption is by the mass of the 
population, not the few, and the great 
mass of the population is made up of 
wage-earners and their dependents. 
That they may be able to buy and 
satisfy their needs, they must have not 
only adequate incomes, but they must be 
sufficiently assured of the future to 
feel that they are safe in spending their 
money. 

“The psychology of fear must be 
removed, and this can not be done unless 
they have reasonable expectation of 
protection for their families in case of 
the bread-winners’ death, protection 
for their old age, and protection against 
unemployment. By ‘protection’, I do 
not mean a protection that is given to 
them, but I mean a protection that they 
themselves help to provide.” 


For employee, the plan provides for 
life, disability and employment insur- 
anee and old-age pensions. Funds 
would be provided by payments by 
employee and employer. The forty- 
year dead-line, said to be due in large 
measure to the refusal of companies to 
pay the higher premium rates on older 
men, would be eliminated by letting the 
worker himself pay the extra charge for 
each year over thirty-five. 

Into the employment insurance fund 
the employee would pay 1 per cent. of 
his earnings, but not more than fifty 
dollars a year, and the company a like amount. In ease of un- 
employment he would receive a maximum of twenty dollars a 
week. 

One striking feature is that an employee, by changing jobs 
after a long term of service, would not lose accrued benefits. 


Gaine hearty endorsement to the plan, Mr. Swope’s chief, 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company, pointed out that a price must be paid for its advan- 
tages—the surrender of a certain degree of freedom and initiative 
by individual units of production. If these units were ready to 
fall in line, the further question remains, he said, whether the 
publie is ready to have such action taken. 

Next day the Swope plan was being discust throughout the 
eountry. 

“Swope’s Unit Idea for Industries Is Liked by Wall Street, ”’ 
says ahead-linein the New York Evening Post, and in Washington 
the proposal was ‘‘the talk of the town,” as David Lawrence of 
the Consolidated Press Association tells us. And he goes on: 


“Because Mr. Swope is president of the General Electric 
Company and Owen D. Young is chairman of its board, some 
Republicans here profest to see the speech as a Young plan for 
the Democratic nomination. But here and there, there were 
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Democrats who outspokenly pronounced the plan as contrary to 
Democratic party tradition, particularly since it would impose 
on the Federal Government the job of regulating production. . .. 

‘As for control of production, this means revision or repeal of 
the Sherman antitrust law or exemption of trade bodies from 
its operation.” 


Ano then Mr. Lawrence declares that ‘‘there would be no 
means of compelling individual companies to enter the jurisdic- 
tion of the plan without an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution.” 

“The significant thing,”’ he adds, ‘‘is that the discussion of 
what to do in industry has started, and Mr. Swope’s initiative 
may bring out other plans from business itself, which has lately 
been so much criticized as lacking in constructive leadership.” 

To Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
of the American Federation. of 
Labor, the plan ‘“‘has many weak- 
nesses, but it is a long step toward 
the acceptanee of the American 
standard.” 


Samuel M. Vauclain, Chairman 
of the board of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, condemns the 
plan, as quoted in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, but another 
Philadelphian, Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, President. of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, thinks so well of it 
that he calls upon employees to join 
with the company to evolve a pro- 
gram for stabilizing employment. 

Other leaders who quickly gave 
support to the Swope proposal are 
Col. Robert I. Randolph, Presi- 

' dent of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia 
University. 

As for the reaction of the press, many papers admit that the 
plan may have imperfections, but, as the Camden (N. J.) 
Courter-Post says: 


‘*“Out of the maze of vacillating leadership in government and 
hitherto restless silence in industry, this proposal comes as a 
ringing challenge to American enterprise and courage, dormant 
these last two years. . 

““Swope, fairly, says that his plan is not original, but a com- 
bination of the best elements of many proposals. There have 
been, indeed, many ‘plans’ to correct our economic situation, 
but this is the first to bear the imprimatur of one of the nation’s 
largest industries.” 


Auton the papers which have misgivings about the plan is the 
New York Herald Tribune, which asks: 


“Tf Mr. Swope should succeed in wiping out the American 
system of private initiative and control of business, what possible 
indication is there in experience anywhere that a system one- 
half as productive of general wealth and happiness would result?” 


And this question is raised by the New York Journal of 
Commerce: 


“Ts not any proposal which aims to stabilize business by com- 
pulsion and protect workers against life’s vicissitudes likely, in 
the long run, to be metamorphosed into a plan for governmental 
control of industry?” 


Granting that “there are many grave acpects of the plan that 
will have to be thoughtfully considered,’’ the Philadelphia 
Inquirer goes on: “Any plan along these lines would be a 
| =-body blow to Communism and would rob Socialism of half 
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Oil on Troubled Waters 
—Carsgill in the Tulsa ‘“‘World.” 


“What Next?” Asks the Oil 
Industry 


OW THAT THE OIL INDUSTRY has been chastised 
by martial law, what will the ultimate outcome be? 
That’s a question that many observers are trying 
to answer. 

“The strangest of all the strange episodes oil men have been 
called upon to witness in the course of the diverse scenes of late 
years now appears to be drawing to a close,’’ writes Keith 
Fanshier, in a copyrighted article in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce; ‘‘the industry is emerging from an application of 
martial law that at one time wiped out 40 to 50 per cent. of its 
erude-oil output.” 

“This was a new experience for 
the oil business,” Mr. Fanshier 
adds, and to him ‘‘the amazing 
thing’ is that the Southwestern 
Governors who applied the dose 
““made the industry like it.” 


THE MORE 
\PUTON.THE ] _ 
ROUGHER IT / 7” 


These Governors, it will be re- 
called, are William H. (‘‘Alfalfa 
Bill”) Murray of Oklahoma, who 
snapt a padlock on the oil-fields 
until the price should reach one 
dollar a barrel, and Ross S. Sterling 
of Texas, who likewise used troops 
to shut off the flow of oil in his 
State until regulations could be 
evolved under a new law. 

Now the east Texas field is re- 
opened, we read, the Governor’s 
been modified on 
September 5 in accordance with the 
new regulations, which permit the 
flow of 400,000 barrels a day. 

As a result, prices, which had 
stiffened after the fields in both States were closed, began to 
weaken, the press tells us, and the outcome appears in doubt. 
In Oklahoma, where a compromise price of eighty-five cents a 
barrel, instead of a dollar, was being urged by operators, it was 
believed that Texas’s action in lifting the shut-down order would 
tend to foree Governor Murray to yield in his original demand. 

To show how gigantic the oil surplus is, we quote from a 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, dispatch by Ira Rinehart, correspondent of 

the New York Evening Post, written on September 12: 


order having 


**Crude oil stocks of the nation are being depleted at the rate 
of 500,000 barrels a day. At that rate it will take more than 
three years to use all the stored oil that has accumulated during 
the past twelve years of overproduction.” 


Anaeicnn oil producers, an Associated Press dispatch tells 
us, are now discussing the possibility of a reduction of oil 
imports on a scale comparable with the reduction of domestie 
production; and they are also talking of a “world conference’’ 
on petroleum. Meanwhile, says Mr. Fanshier, “this much is 
certain’: 


“The principle of unified, cohesive direction for affairs of the oil 
industry, in part or in whole, has received a powerful impetus. 
Every new development makes clear the tremendous advantage in 
efficiency enjoyed by centralized, single control over disorgan- 
ized, unplanned operation when it comes to getting things done. 

“Utilization of oil fields is a step in this direction. Agree- 
ments looking toward ethical marketing habits are another. <A 
national and international understanding to rationalize and 
balance production with consumption, that will function all the 
time, would be another. This, incidentally, would add im- 
measurably to the chances for world accord and harmony that 
politicians are trying so frantically to attain by other methods.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


A pov of the talkies are dumb.—Thomaston (Ga.)' Times. 
Curna seems to be trying for the non-stop war record.—J udge. 


Iv has got so now that almost any girl with a good job can 
get married.—Florida Times- Union. 

We feel more confidence that everything will come back, now 
that the Nautilus has.—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Mayse the Democrats will win next time if the boys don’t 
cut loose and act like Democrats.—Florida Times-Union. 


Iv’s nice to have half of the world’s gold, but how can a mer- 
chant do business if he has all the money in town?—Port Arthur 
News. 


Weare told that a man’s height varies from time to time. He 
is usually rather short after a long week-end at the seaside.— 


Tue way of the transgressor is a get-away.—San Jose News. 


CaB.u says British weather sets Gandhi’s teeth to chattering. 
Sounds like a miracle-—Dallas News. 


From its extent and ferocity, this must be the depression to 
end depressions.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Anp it begins to look as tho the next war is going to be 
fought over the payments on the last one.—Judge. 


Past pontiffs treated kings with much less consideration than 
the present one has shown, the duce.— Weston Leader. 


Tus true worth of a man lies about half-way between what his 
wife thinks of him and what his mother thinks of him.—Brooklyn 
Times. 


Tug reason another World War would be fatal is because the 
world could never survive an- 


The Humorist (London). 


Aw observer says he knows 
now why Eugénie was forced 
to flee from Paris.—Duluth 
News-Tribune. 


Wuat business seems to 
need just now is the command, 
““Cease  firing!’’ — Christzan 
Science Monitor. 


Our idea of a new low in 


grounds for a divorce suit is to, 


charge Jack Dempsey with 
mental cruelty. — Thomaston 
Times. 


AN increase in crime is 
reported in London. It’s hard 
to fix the blame, Great Britain 
being without Prohibition.— 
Ogden Situndard-Times. 


Wits the wheat situation 
what it- is, maybe there’s 
something to this Baker-for- 
President move after all.— 
Schenectady Union-Star. 


ty the long run there might 

be something in the scheme to 

start junking old houses, but 

. we'd get more immediate com- 

fort if we ceased housing old 
junk.—Boston Herald. 
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Copyright, 1931, by the Chicago Tribune 
An Invention That Will Be in Great Demand in a 
Year or So 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago “Tribune.” 


other peace.—WNorfolk Virgin- 
zan-Pilot. 


Ir seems that every time we 
have to get down to brass 
tacks, the darned things are 
resting point upward.— 
Thomaston Times. 


THE boom years seem to 
have been succeeded by others 
that sound like the same thing 
pronounced by a chap with hay 
fever.— Boston Herald. 


Tue big problem of a Dem- 
ocratic candidate is to keep 
Tammany friendly without 
speaking to it in public. — 
Akron Beacon-Journal. 


Witz the Eugénie styles for 
women that are sweeping the 
country presently be followed 
by Gandhi fashions for the well- 
drest man?— Boston Transcript. 


Ir might be possible to 
popularize the slogan, ‘‘Buy 
until it hurts,’”? as a means 
to end the depression, if we 
did not hurt so easily — Boston 
Globe. 


Ir is rumored that Senator 


ANoTHER of Mr. Hoover’s little problems is to find a man who 
can save the country without stealing the show.—Chattanooga 
Times. 


In Arkansas they had to call out troops during a revival. 
That’s what you call the old-time religion—G@reensboro (Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 


THE honeymoon is over when he begins to intimate that 
peanut butter sandwiches don’t constitute a square meal_— 
Publishers’ Syndicate. 


Tur new fashions, we read, feature figures with accented bust. 
The United States and British treasuries are quite up to date 
then.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


We don’t see how it will ever be possible to finance another 
World War unless we can get a trade-in allowance on the old one. 
—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Was Ditch Digger Last Week; Now a University Secretary.— 
Head-line. Well, in these days of slack employment a man has to 
take what he can get.—Springfield Union. 


“FACE thé future with caution,” advises an eminent financial 
authority. You bet we will. We’re not going to let it sneak up 
behind and do what the past did.—Boston Herald. 


We are willing to let bygones be bygones and wouldn’t care 
much how the youth of to-day got rid of the dead languages, if 
they only wouldn’t murder the one we have now.— Boston Herald. 


: Borah would be willing to seek 
the Presidency. There is a general feeling that it would serve 
him. right.—Springfield Union. 


More people. than ever are saving money, but it doesn’t 
appear to be the right way just now to save the country.— 
Weston Leader. 


THERE are fewer railroad accidents than motor-car accidents, 
and it may be because the engineer seldom hugs the fireman. 
Atchison Globe. 


Tur Vare machine has won another election in Philadelphia. 
There is some talk of signing it for a world’s series with Tam- 
many Hall—wSan Diego Union. 


Tur Farm Board’s wheat-coffee trade with Brazil inevitably 
recalls the boom-time story of the Florida man who sold a dog for 
$50,009 but took two $25,000 cats in payment.—J. udge. 


Tue Lirprary Diaust tells how a family of four ean live on 
$8.34 a week, but we don’t see included in the budget any items 
for gasoline or golf-balls—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


ComMUNICATION facilities have been so far perfected that it is 
possible on the same day for every nation in the world to be 
shocked by the conduct of all the others.—Springfield Union. 


A pout of the members of the American Bar Association te- 
veals that the members favor repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment by more than two to one, but it would not-be nice for the 
drys to assert that the association is well named.— Boston Globe. 


FOREIGN 
China and Japan at 


HE BOMBING OF A SECTION of the Japanese- 

owned South Manchuria Railway near Peitaying, three 

miles north of Mukden, brings into a blaze the hostility 
between China and Japan which has been ominously smoldering 
for months. 

What this clash may 
mean to these hereditary 
Oriental foes concerns 
themselves. How it may 
affect the diminished repu- 
tation of the whites of the 
West among Asiatic races, 
and imperil Western in- 
terests in Asia, is con- 
sidered a new addition to 
‘‘the white man’s burden.” 

Meanwhile China seeks 
“first aid’ from the 
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Grips in Manchuria 


official report to the Japanese Government, this Tokyo corre- 
spondent cables: 


“The fighting at Peiling had been especially severe, with 800 
Japanese troops engaged against 4,000 Chinese soldiers from Kirin 
Province. The Japanese 
were being prest closely, 
and their situation was 
described as precarious. 

“In the fighting at 
Nanling, the report said 
further, the Japanese de- 
stroyed twelve and cap- 
tured twenty-four Chi- 
nese guns. The Chinese 
barracks at Nanling were 
on fire. 

“Messages from Kwan- 
chengtze said that the 
Chinese there had fought 
stubbornly, but that the 
Japanese had disarmed 


League of Nations and 
charges Japan with ‘‘un- 
provoked military  at- 
tacks in Manchuria.’’ The 
League is said to be con- 
fronted with ‘‘by far the 
gravest test’? it has yet 
met. 

Under Article XI of the 
Covenant, China requests 
the Council of the League 
“to take immediate steps 
to prevent further de- 
velopment of a situation 
endangering the peace of 
nations, reestablish the 
status quo ante, and de- 
termine reparations.” 

Secretary of State Stim- 
son is also working with 
the League to restore 
peace. 
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Where Old Foes Meet Anew 


The taking of Mukden, Manchuria, by Japanese troops after an attack on 
Chinese troops for the alleged bombing of the South Manchuria Railway 
near Peitaying, rekindles the flames of Chinese-Japanese hostility. China 
has haled Japan before the League of Nations Council, which is said to be 


part of the Chinese forces. 

“The Japanese armed 
forces in Manchuria num- 
ber 12,000 men, as against 
Chinese forces estimated 
to number 331,000 men. 
In the vicinity of Mukden, 
there are 2,000 Japanese, 
as against 15,000 Chi- 


From the Chinese side, 
a Shanghai Associated 
Press dispatch reports the 
Chinese Kuo Min news 
agency as quoting a high 
government authority at 
Nanking, who says that 
the Japanese allegation 
that their action was due 
to Chinese troops cutting 
the South Manchuria Rail- 
way line is “‘a pretty 
red herring.”” The goy- 
ernment official is then 
quoted as continuing: 


ehuria, Tokyo press dis- 
patches relate, Chinese 
bombed the South Manchuria Railway on September 18 at 
about eleven o’clock at night. 

Within twenty minutes Japanese troops occupied the entire 
district, after a barrage of artillery. They took possession as 
well of the Chinese troops’ barracks, bombarded the walls of the 

‘native city of Mukden, which has a population of about 400,000, 
and marched into the city at 3:30 in the morning. 

These Tokyo dispatches tell us further that skirmishes occurred 
also at Changchun, the junction of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and that the Chinese were disarmed by the first battalion of a 
Japanese regiment stationed there. 

Japanese casualties in the fighting, according to a Tokyo dis- 
patch by Wilfrid Fleisher to the New York Herald Tribune, were 

-65 killed and 137 wounded. In the fighting at Mukden, two 
Japanese were Lilled and 18 wounded, while in the fighting near 
Changchun, which had centers at three points, the Japanese 


“faced with the gravest test the League has yet met.’” 


““That ‘the military 
element in Japan has for 
months been planning aggressive action in Manchuria is a fact 
that even the Japanese militarists have not attempted to conceal.’ ’’ 


Aigo Vice-Marshal Chang Hsueh-ling, Governor of Man- 
churia, declares he had ordered his men to throw down their 
arms and show no resistance, Shanghai press dispatches advise 
us that various scattered groups of Chinese soldiers resisted the 
Japanese action. In an interview at Peiping, according to these 
dispatches, Marshal Chang is quoted as saying: 


“To give the Japanese military no pretext for action, some 
time ago I ordered our troops in the north camp of Mukden to 
surrender their arms. When the Japanese troops started hostile 
movements Friday night, our men, therefore, were defenseless. 

““The Japanese shelled our arsenal and trench mortar factory, 
and then seized all communications. The Japanese themselves 
destroyed the South Manchuria Railway track at the junction 
of the Mukden Railway, for which our soldiers are now 
blamed.” 


~~ eagualties were: Nanling, 40 killed and 50 wounded; Kwan- A poll by cable of the Chinese and Japanese press for Tur 


E chengtze, 23, killed and 69 wounded. There were also Japanese 


“casualties at Peiling, the third point of collision. Quoting an Shun Pao, in this mood: 
of 11 


Literary Digest shows a Chinese-language daily, the Shanghai 


2 


“The forcible occupation of South Manchuria can not be 
regarded as a small squabble. The present contingency is com- 
parable with the situation when Japan imposed her famous 
Twenty-one Demands upon China during the World War when 
the Western Powers were otherwise engrossed. . 

“Japan now is taking advantage of the financial difficulties 
of Europe. But it must be remembered that a troubled China 
means trouble for the entire world. For this reason 1t 1s desirable 
for the Powers to watch the Japanese in Manehuria.”’ 


OnE EY charging that Japan “threatens the safety not only of 
Manchuria, but the peace and security of the whole world,” the 
Shanghai China Press warns: 
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“Unless immediate inter- 
national pressure is exerted, 
the Kellogg pact, the League 
of Nations Covenant, and other 
similar world declarations will 
be thrown into the dust-bin.” 

Sin Wan Pao, a Shanghai 
Chinese-language daily, pro- 
poses a questionnaire to all 
the nations that signed the 
Kellogg pact, demanding proof 
of their international pledges, 
while The China Times scores 
the world Powers ‘‘which 
stand aloof and watch their 
own fundamental principles 
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trampled under foot.” 

Turning now to Tue Lir- 
EBRARY DigeEst’s cabled edi- 
torials from the Japanese press, 
we find that Japan is un- 
questionably ‘‘the injured 
party.” A rather jingoistic 
daily, the Tokyo Miyako Shim- 
bun, assures us: 


“The Army acted in self- 
defense. We must not be 
overzealous in leaving the 
settlement to the Foreign Office, which we hope will realize its 
responsibilities and rise to the occasion for the consummation 
of the military operations now progressing.”’ 


A NEWSPAPER that circulates among the higher class Japanese, 
the Tokyo Jijz Shimpo, is convineed that: 


““Tf China exprest her sincere regret for the incidents which 
precipitated the attack, the trouble could be solved earlier than 
might be expected. Future negotiations will be conducted by 
the Foreign. Office, the Army remaining entirely aloof.” 


A report current in Japan that the Japanese military forces 
acted on their own initiative because of their belief that the 
Japanese Government moved too slowly, is denied by the Tokyo 
Asahi, which observes: 


“The Government’s failure to issue any statement regarding 
the Army’s activities in Manchuria may cause the people and 
other Powers to believe that there is dissension between the 
Government and the military regarding Manchuria. 

“Nothing could be more impolitic. The military actions were 
justifiable, and were intended solely as a measure of defense, but 
such is the delicacy of international affairs that even self-defense 
requires the exercise of prudence and caution.” 


The Tokyo Nichi Nichi has its eyes fixt on what’s next to be 
done. This sister newspaper of the Osaka Mainichi makes a 
suggestion as to the final settlement of the situation: 


“Japan must demand a guaranty from China against a re- 
currence of incidents such as the destruction of a section of the 
South Manchuria Railway, showing that the Chinese can not 
persecute Japan with impunity. China’s demands for evacua- 
tion of the occupied territory without making any guaranty for 
the future are not to be entertained.’’ 


An American Question 
“After von Hindenburg, what?”’ 
—tlreland in ‘‘The Columbus Dispatch.”’ 
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Is Time Up for Hindenburg? 


O GET ALONG WITH THE WORLD, does Germany 
need a new symbol? 
Surprized at this question put by some German 
editors, colleagues of theirs in other countries quickly reply: 

‘“‘But Germany has a new symbol. The symbol of the new 
Germany is President Paul von Hindenburg.” 

‘‘President von Hindenburg,’ the Germans counter, 1s 
symbol of yesterday.” 

To outside observers such a view makes mystifying Germany 
more mysterious than ever. 
They admit that on his election 
as second President of the 
German Republic, for seven 
years in April, 1925, foreign 
fears were exprest that with a 
field-marshal at its head, goose- 
stepping and sword-rattling 
would be more popular in Ger- 
many than they ever were in 
Kaiserdom. 

Yet he astonished these 
doubters by upsetting all pessi- 
mistie predictions and proving ~ 
himself a President of poise, 
vigor, and personal likability. 

Six feet tall, of erect military 
carriage, President von Hinden- 
burg, at eighty-four, is con- 
sidered mentally and physically 
fit. He likes young people and 
gives old-fashioned balls for 
them. In accordance with an 
old custom of the Prussian 
kings, the press inform us, he 
stands as godfather for each 
seventh child in a German 
family. At present he is god- 
father to 14,000, and his presents to them all are said to have 
eost him about $70,000. 

Why, then, should they be so prompt in some sections of Ger- 
many to find President von Hindenburg in the seventh year of 
his arduous office somewhat behind the times? What are the 
political debits chalked up against him? 
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Wg be enlightened we may listen to Karl Tschuppik, editor of 
the Berlin Tagebuch, and author of several volumes including 
one on ‘‘ Ludendorff.’’ 

Looking backward over President von Hindenburg’s term in 
Foreign Affairs (New York), this political authority reminds us: 


“During the six years of his Presidency he has kept all his 
promises. The privileges of a President of Germany are more 
limited than those of a President of the United States, but. 
greater than those of the head of the French Republic. 

“During the first years of Hindenburg’s term of office there 
were indications that he meant to restrict himself, with tact 
and dignity, to the duties of representation. As time went on, 
he grew, as did his office. He has won the confidence of re- 
publican Germany by the way in which, as if it were a matter 
of course, he has respected every inch of the Constitution to 
which he had sworn, warning off all tempters who wanted to 
make use of his name for political purposes. 

“Tt would be a mistake, however, to see in this confidence 
which Hindenburg enjoys on the part of the Republicans a 
guaranty that the present régime in Germany will never be 
changed. Hindenburg has spent sixty out of his eighty-four 
years under the rule of the Hohenzollerns, and no one can expect 
this old general to give himself heart and soul to the new order 
of things. . 

“The German Republic, however, is by no means proof against 
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}uange. It is the offspring of a prudent match entered into by 
jhe Social Democratic and the Roman Catholic Center parties. 
| “This coalition seemed strong enough to safeguard the re- 
vublic against reactionary assaults, and to insure Germany’s 
jcevelopment along the lines of pacifism and in harmony with the 
pest of Europe. It was the Socialists and the Center party, or 
‘ather, it was Socialist and Roman Catholic Germany that 
nade it possible for Stresemann to carry on his policy of inter- 
jaational conciliation, and thereby slowly to regain for Germany 
‘}he confidence of the world.” 


Mal BIG change in the German Republic is said to have followed 
fhe September elections of 1930. Many of the impoverished 
‘jaiddle class, who had hitherto attached themselves 
}}o the moderate parties, Dr. Tschuppik relates, 
}vent over to the extreme Right and joined Adolf 
itler’s National Socialists. 

The Hitler party has become a power within the 
|'tate—especially since, in addition to its extensive 
hollowing, it enjoys, we are informed, the moral and 
tnaterial support of those who carry on heayy in- 
llustry in Germany, and who intend to make use 
jof the National Socialists as a protection against 
}eenuine Socialism. ; 

| Unquestionably, Dr. Tschuppik avers, these 
ihanges ushered in the serious crisis from which the 
termans suffer to-day. Germany has to depend 
n foreign credits on loans. These loans are not 
jrranted by governments or by banks, he points 
jout, but by tens of thousands of small and large 
mvestors and capitalists, by private citizens in 
j:/housands of towns and villages. Naturally, it is 
icnitted, they want to know if their investment is 
|safe. We read then: 
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| ‘“‘The effect of the September elections was like 
jirawing a veil and revealing a new face of Germany. 
ational Socialists hurled loud declarations of de- 
\iance against the international treaties; Stahlhelm 
arades and processions of soldiers were arranged in order to rouse 
ibhe military spirit; speeches by generals playing the rdle of poli- 
joicians, and by swashbuckling professors, completed the picture.” 


VA wenicAan investors, this distinguished German editor. notes, 


'>xtreme Nationalists than an irresponsible playing with words. 
But the actual facts of Germany’s situation, Dr. Tschuppik 
tells us, did not stem the bellicose spirit of the Right. This 
made other countries suspicious, brought on a crisis in Germany, 
and Dr. Tschuppik inquires: 


‘“What was Hindenburg’s attitude during these critical times? 

He took his stand ‘faithfully and loyally’ on the basis of the 
Constitution; he has ‘faithfully and loyally’ supported the 
‘Bruening government. But every one in Germany knows that, 
tif a change of Cabinet should bring the parties of the Right into 
bpower, he would support just as ‘faithfully and loyally’ a Hugen- 
»berg-Schacht government. 
“The decision, however, is not for Hindenburg to make, but 
for Bruening. To a distant observer, it might seem that Dr. 
MBruening’s government, in facing the storm raging among the 
parties of the Right, has shown no great amount of courage. 
‘Bruening’s mistakes—his approval of the plan of a customs 
junion with Austria, and his attitude of non-interference to- 
ward Stahlhelm day at Breslau—had their origin in his desire 
te calm this tempest on the Right. It is quite true there is no 
“eeantry in the world where the tension between Right and Left 
ds as great as it is in Germany. 

‘“‘Germany’s emergence from the present crisis depends on 
‘wiiether sober and practical insight will prevail over the old- 
fashioned heroic views of life. President Hindenburg would like 
te reconcile what is irreconcilable. In him lives the memory that 
the German people were united in the war. He has learned to 
‘apreciate the value of German social democracy; but he would 
ist like to burn the bridges leading to the Right.” 
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The Red Offensive on Filth 


ITH THEIR CHARACTERISTIC ENERGY of 

arm and flamboyance of phrase, the Soviet Rus- 

sians are in the midst of a ‘‘cleanliness campaign.” 

“Tn putting godliness off their political map,” 

observer, “‘they suddenly discovered cleanliness right next to it, 

and at the behest of Dictator Stalin, they decided to let cleanli- 
ness stay, and at this late date put it to work.” 

In consequence, we read in the Soviet press that ‘‘shock troops” 

of ‘““Comsomol,”’ or the Union of Young Communists, are on the 
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French Irony 


Hindenburg (to Hitler) : ““Now you be a nice little boy, and do everything in 
a legal way.” 


—"‘Cyrano”’ (Paris). 


job in workmen’s districts in Moscow, and in all industrial centers 
in the provinees. They inspect the homes of workmen as well 
as their barracks, and the eating places run by the Government, 
and send in reports on sanitary conditions to Soviet newspapers. 

Moscow dispatches tell of a detachment of Young Commu- 
nists who found a vermin-ridden apartment in Moscow that 
seemed to lead ‘‘all the rest.’”’ Having found their quarry, they 
pinned an immense insect made of cardboard on the door of the 
apartment, and the captain announced to the occupants: ‘‘We 
hereby award your dwelling the Order of the Predatory Insect.’’ 


N ot only did the dwellers in this apartment get busy with soap 
water and insecticide, it appears, but to escape the scorn and 
ridicule they had suffered by such publicity, all the neighbors 
started to clean up too. 

Strangely enough, it seems that government buildings are 
being found in worse condition than the private abodes of work- 
men. For instance, in Pravda, official organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party in Moscow, we find this report of 
a shock troop of Young Communists on conditions in the Donietz 
Coal Basin: 


“In barracks No. 1 and 2 of the factory for mining tools and 
equipment, bearing A. I. Rykov’s name, the floors are washed 
only once a week. 

“The official defense of the authorities of these barracks is that 
‘we have no rags’ with which to do the washing. 

“The workmen’s bitter complaints are of no avail. Comrade 
Lukoyanchenko, in charge of these barracks, asserts that. it 
can not be helped. Meanwhile, workmen continue to be eaten 
up by bedbugs. 

“The courtyards of the barracks are filled with garbage. 
Workmen assert that not since March, 1931, has any refuse been 
removed from here. 

“The officials of the factory refuse even to give out a few 
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planks to cover up the dump, say- 
ing: ‘Write and do whatever you 
please, but we have no planks to 
give you.’ In the near-by steel 
plant bearing the name of J. Stalin, 
there are sixty-two barracks accom- 
modating 1,870. The sanitary and 
the living conditions here are as bad 
as any described.” 


‘Tue report goes on to say that 
conditions in the workmen’s gov- 
ernmental eating-places are ex- 
ecrable, what with ‘‘dirt, flies, and 
disorder.” Time and again, the 
report charges, workmen are fed 
with decayed meat and vegetables, 
and, we read: A 


“The ‘factory-kitchen’ of the 
Stalin plant, which was built as late . 
as 1931, has become legendary for 
its filth. And in one of the eating- 
rooms of the plant, the garbage is 
kept in the same boilers in which 


food for workmen is prepared.” Beculerchoverrank 


But the Donietz Basin is not the 
only place where filthy conditions 
prevail. The Soviet press is full 
of similar reports on the Ural and 
Leningrad regions—in fact, on all 
important industrial centers. Editorially Pravda observes: 


“It must be conceded that the improvement of the sanitary 
conditions of our workmen is blocked not by the lack of money 
or any other such physical want, but by the lack of good-will on 
the part of the Soviet officials and organizations concerned. 

“Ts it surprizing that workmen who come to work in an in- 
dustrial region should flee from the place a few days later, be- 
cause the dwellings given them are in such an intolerable state 
of squalor?” 


Catalonia “Ready” If Need Be 


O STRIVE HEART AND SOUL for the progress and 
happiness of the autonomous Catalonian Republic and 
of the Federation of Spanish Republics. 

That is the intention of the people of Catalonia, as voiced by 
Col. Francisco Macia, leader of the Catalonian Radical autono- 
mists, who purpose to have independence and peace, even if 
they have to fight for it. 

A thin, white-haired old man, with melancholy, tired eyes 
in repose, which, however, flash when he is roused, Colonel Macia, 
like many another veteran revolutionary, lived for many years 
in exile. Before the war, we are reminded by George Slocombe, 
in the London Evening Standard, he dwelt in a modest rented 
villa in an obscure suburb of Paris. To-day, in the Gothie 
Palace of the Generalidad, he is the unquestioned ruler of a city 
which was once the capital of the Empire of the Goths, and 
Mr. Slocombe continues: 


“He is still the Knight of the Rueful Countenance that his 
friends knew in Paris. He still wears that sadly dreaming, 
quixotic air. 

“He has tilted at windmills all his life, and at last his adver- 
sary has collapsed. The invader has been driven out, and a 
Catalan-born leader of other Catalans walks by right of heredity 
and by right of reconquest among the orange-trees in the gar- 
goyle-haunted court, the Patio de los Naranjos, which makes a 
rich medieval background for the latest of political strugeles. 

“But if the leader of the Catalonian State— Our President,’ 
the Catalans call him proudly and affectionately, to distinguish 
him from the other Spanish President, Alcala Zamora—is an 
old and tired man, his associates are young. 

“They are the youngest politicians in the world. Yesterday 
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They're Not Fighting Yet 


President Alcala Zamora, of the new Spanish Republic 
(left), and Francisco Macia, President of the Barcelona 
Radical party, which is ready to fight for an autonomous 
Catalonian Republic and the Federation of Spanish 
Republics, which they consider ‘‘an ideal kind of State.” 
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they were poets, journalists, mu- 
sicians, starving in the cafés of 
Montparnasse, or the universities 
of Liége and Brussels. 

“To-day they are in power, in 
one of the most fertile, most indus- 
trially and agriculturally developed, 
most smiling and cultured countries 
in Southern Europe.” 


To a representative of the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, Colonel Macia 
explains that by the people of Cata- 
lonia he means ‘“‘not only those who 
live in the province called Catalonia, 
but also those who speak the Cata- 
lonian language, within the ethno- 
graphical frontier of Catalonia, 
extending from the Pyrenees to 
Valencia, and ineluding even the 
inhabitants of the Balearic Islands, 
who are all Catalonians in spirit, 
and form an ethnographical and 
geographical whole with us.” 

Colonel Macia is strong, too, 
for a federation based on an alli- 
ance of republics, which he con- 
siders an ideal kind of State. <A> 
republican federation, he claims, 
is a guaranty of peace, while a 
great empire built up by diplomatic ruses is bound to practise 
an imperialist policy. 

No negotiations have taken place yet between the Madrid Gov- 
ernment and the Catalonians on the subjeet of autonomy and 
federation; and he admits that he does not know what attitude 
the Republican Centralists in Madrid will adopt, but he declares: 


‘In any ease, I hope that the obvious results of the elections 
will carry conviction to the most fanatical supporters of central 
government, and that we shall sueceed in obtaining the autonomy 
which Catalonia and other provinces undoubtedly deserve. 

“Tf, however, the will of the people, exprest at the elections, 
and solid arguments do not suffice to convince the Government 
and its partizans that the future of Spain ean only be secured 
on the basis of a democratic and Federal Republic, we shall have 
to resort to more radical measures to make the Madrid poli- 
ticians realize that Catalonia, who has shown herself strong 
enough to shake off the yoke of the Bourbons, is in no way dis- 
posed to submit to the yoke of Castile, even tho it be painted 
in the Republican colors!” Ss | 


Onx of the basie principles of Colonel Macia’s Radical party 
is the abolition of compulsory military service. ; 

Also, his party, he advises us, will demand that the Constituent 
Cortes pass a law by which no citizen of the Spanish Republie 
can. be obliged to serve under arms outside the frontiers of the 
country. Colonel Macia is further quoted as follows: 


“And this should be extended even to professional soldiers. 
If it is true that military service as things stand now can not be 
totally abolished, we have to choose its mildest form, i.e., an 
Army consisting of mercenaries. Even this Army should be 
limited, and its defensive character should be apparent: 

‘By holding that no citizen of the Spanish Federal Republic 
should be obliged to serve the country under arms outside the 
frontiers, we condemn the imperialistic form of colonization. As 
a matter of fact, the extreme Radicals, and many politicians 
outside of this party, support a movement which is gaining 
ground in Spain for the abdication of Spanish rights in Morocco. 

“Of course, if this project becomes reality, it will not be just 
to open the gates for another imperialistic Power. 

“This act, which is destined to provide an example to the rest 
of the world, will very probably be accomplished by a solemn 
declaration before the League of Nations, and it will be left to 
this supreme court of the world to decide under what condition 
should be organized the administration and government of the 
territory liberated from the Spanish rule.” 


BILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS a year 
would be saved in the United States if we would only 
cut out preventable accidents. 


This economic feature of the safety campaign is strest in 
an article contributed to Safety Engineering (New York) by 
\Arthur C. Carruthers, its editor. 

The cost of accidents, he points out, is necessarily added to the 
jorice paid by consumers, so that we are unnecessarily paying 
put every year $16 for every man, woman, and child, on this 
jaccount—$128 for a family of eight. Writes Mr. Carruthers: 


“This is a good time to think of economy; but thinking alone 
ks not enough to secure the economic advantages which are ob- 
jcainable through safety observance. Talking safety and thinking 
jsafety are excellent as far as they go, but to get real advantages 
ve have to translate our talking and our thinking into terms of 
\safety action. 

“Modern life is largely a series of contacts and clashes. We 
jare not all striving for the same result, not all exerting ourselves 
hlong the same line. Forces and energies, often driving in an op- 
joosite direction, meet strongly and not always safely. 
‘“Hurrying has caused. losses of thousands of dollars. No one’s 
jiime is so precious that he can afford to take a chance and ignore 
she demands of safety. 

} “Accident is a heartless taskmaster; it takes payment not 
poly in human life and money but it also can destroy an innocent 
)oerson’s happiness for all his life. 

“Safety is fighting to prevent these happenings, which are 
aargely preventable; but safety demands that all those who are 
|:iable to become the victim of an accident must bea part of safety’s 
varapaign. Public cooperation and participation in the preven- 
ition of injuries will eliminate them. 

} ‘‘It is unfair to allow the accident-cost burden to be borne by 
others when this cost has been entailed by our own carelessness or 
indifference. The economic loss which accidents cause is a bur- 
iden on us all. Hverything we purchase has to be made. When it 
does finally reach us we pay a certain price forit. The accident 
Jeost is included. 

} ‘‘The more accident cost the more you and I have to pay for 
t. We are paying the bill for somebody’s carelessness. <Acci- 
idents are costing billions of dollars a year, the cost of which falls 
pn the ultimate consumer. If ever there was a worthless, useless, 
j2nd unnecessary cost it is this accident expense. 

““We should not longer tolerate the huge wastage in life, time, 
money, and happiness which the accident scourge has collected 
year by year. From every view-point of citizenship, humanity, 
joconomy, and success, we each have our part to play in carcful- 
jaess and caution.” 


Ovr large industrial corporations, railroads, public-service 
-ompanies, and construction companies give the best evidences of 
the economy which is secured by a strict observance of safety. 
Lhe results of safety campaigns have been striking, Mr. Car- 
-uthers assures us. For instance, eye injuries, one of the most 
serious types of accidental injuries, have been reduced as much as 
80 per cent. in some plants. He goes on: 


“In the erection of our large buildings there has been in the 
vast a high accident rate costing heavily in life, limb and money, 
put the construction industry is now applying safety, and here, 
again, accidents are being systematically reduced and money 
saved. 

““The public at large is subject to a variety of accidents, but the 
yrevention of these does not lend itself to the organized safety 
eampaigns which ean be conducted by business organizations. 
We have to think and act as individuals. We do not have the 
sepervision of a safety engineer nor a set of safety rules and 
ceculations. Each individual must constitute himself his own 
saloty committee. ; 

“A conservative estimate of what accident cost amounts to in 
ue year in the United States is not less than two billions of 
deJars. That is about $16 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Sixty per cent. of this accidental cost is 
meoventable, or one billion, two hundred million which could be 
eared per year. 

Hep? 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Billions Wasted by Accidents 


‘“We know that accidents and their economic loss have been 
reduced to a minimum in numbers of cases. We know there are 
concerns in all parts of the country whose accident cost is negligi- 
ble due to the continuous and systematic employment of safety 
principles, but, unfortunately, we have countless cases of a high 
accident cost due to carelessness and indifference to the demands 
of safety. 

‘Probably the greatest economic loss we suffér from accidents, 
and certainly the most agonizing and deplorable, is in children. 
Eighteen thousand, six hundred and ten children under fifteen 
years of age met accidental deaths in 1928. 

*“A splendid piece of accident-prevention work has been 
achieved in New York City through the campaign initiated and 
supported by the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, where in the face of a 35 per cent. increase in fatalities for 
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The Timid Soul Has a Nightmare 
After a short drive in the country. 
—Webster in the New York ‘‘Herald Tribune.’’ 


adults there was a 24 per cent. decrease for children from five to 
sixteen years. 

“Had the accidental death-rate increased at the same rate 
among the children as it did among adults in seven years, 1922 
to 1929, there would have been 6,000 more deaths each year 
among the children. In other words, safety is saving the lives of 
6,000 children each year. 

““Heonomy is even more necessary for the worker than for the 
employer because his resources are always less. It is surprizing 
how difficult it is to make the worker see that he, above every one 
in industry, benefits by greater safety. 

“Governor Roosevelt, recognizing this fact, established the 
Governor’s Labor Union Safety Committee, the object of which 
is to induce the organized workers of New York to take an active 
interest in the cause of safety. Should these men comply with 
the wishes of the head of our State the result would be of vast 
benefit to them. 

“The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the New York State 
Department of Labor cooperates with employers and workers 
alike not only in the prevention of accidents but also in the 
prevention of occupational diseases, which are much more 
insidious and much less readily recognized than accidents.” 
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Healing Wounds With Maggots 


HE “MAGGOT TREATMENT” of bone injuries, in 
which larve of blowflies are placed in the wound to clear 
up the decayed tissue and hasten healing, seems to be 


no new thing. 

Dr. Hyman I. Goldstein of Camden, New Jersey, has made a 
search into medical literature of the past, and has found that 
the beneficial: effect of these larvee was suggested by a French 
surgeon, Baron D. J. 
Larrey, shortly after the 
Napoleonic campaign in 
Egypt. Says a report 
issued by Science Service 
(Washington) : 


“The baron states that 
in Syria the wounded 
were annoyed and often 
terrified by the appear- 
ance of ‘the larve of the 
blow fly’in their injuries. 
‘Nothing short of ex- 
perience could convince 
them that these insects, 
so far from being in- 
juricus to their wounds, 
promoted rather their 
cicatrization, by cutting 
short the process of 
nature and by causing 
the separation of the cel- 
lular eschars, which they 
devoured. These larve 
are, indeed, greedy only 
after putrefying sub- 
stanees, and never touch 
the parts which are en- 
dowed with life.’ 

“Wyven earlier than this, in the sixteenth century, another 
French surgeon, Ambroise Paré, had observed the frequent 
presence of fly larve in wounds, and had some idea of their 
possible beneficial work. 

“The presence of larve in wounds is noted in at least one 
place in the Bible: the terrible death of the Greek ruler Antio- 
chus, who persecuted the Jews. 

“But this is recorded as part of the punishment sent upon 
him for his evil deeds. This ancient instance is not cited by 
Dr. Goldstein in his article. 

“The modern use of maggots to clear up wounds, especially 
bone wounds, dates from observations made in the field during 
the World War. 

“The well-known Cleveland surgeon, Dr. G. W. Crile, called 
attention in 1917 to the more rapid healing of wounds containing 
maggots. But it was the late Dr. W.S. Baer, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who made the most extensive clinical 
tests, developed a technique, and most vigorously advocated 
the general adoption of the method.” 


Two Heads Better Than One? 


This snapping turtle can think twice 
at once. 


The Birth of a Waterspout 


N the morning of August 13, 1930, the British steamship 

Oronsay, while in the Red Sea bound for Suez, enjoyed 
the rare tho not unprecedented experience of sighting six water- 
spouts within half an hour, two of which formed close to the 
ship. 

They were pictured in our issue of February 28. 

The history of one of them, as reported by the officer of the 
watch, is interesting, because the spout was observed from its 
earliest stages. The officer of the wateh, Mr. Davies, is thus 
quoted by Charles Fitzhugh Talman, in his Science Service 
feature, “‘Why the Weather?” (Washington): 


“Our attention was attracted to what at first glanee would 
appear to be the usual commotion of a shoal of fish disporting 
themselves close to the surface. No rain was falling, tho thunder- 
clouds were 4,000 feet or more overhead. As it swept by, only 
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200 feet off our starboard side, traveling in a southerly direction, 
we were able to notice the subsequent phases of it. The apparent 
commotion was caused by wind rushing round in a small area, 
the wavelets thus caused falling inward toward the center. 
We felt the violent gusts blowing toward it as we passed. A 
fine spray was starting to form, like a cloud of steam, above it 
to a height of a few feet. 

‘“When a few miles astern, this beeame much more dense, and 
the sea it encircled much more disturbed. Within ten minutes 
or so of its passing us a spout was observed coming from the 
clouds, and a few minutes later the whole joined, making an 
enormous waterspout.”’ 


A Two-Headed Turtle 


IVING TWO-HEADED ANIMALS are comparatively 

rare, says The Journal of Heredity (Washington). 
Possibly such monstrosities may occur often, but are 
passed by unnoticed, tho their striking appearance renders this 
unlikely. In humans, the Siamese Twins serve as a classic ex- 
ample of duality carried to its highest form. Occasionally two- 
headed kittens and calves are reported, also all sorts of mon- 


. 


strosities appear among fowls where chicks are hatched in whole-_ 


sale numbers. We read further: 


‘As arule, such monstrosities are either born dead or are short- 
lived, and often little is learned of their internalanatomy. Rarely 
are scientists able to secure these forms and rear them for any. 
length of time. Early last October, the writer secured an unusual 


monstrosity in the form of a living dicephalous turtle of last sum- 


mer’s (1930) brood. 


‘“This turtle was found last September by two small boys at | 
play on Enchanted Island, Lake Minnesota, near Minneapolis. — 


The boys disposed of it for a quarter to an employee of the North- 
western Fuel Company, who gave it to the Department of Zo- 
ology, University of Minnesota. 

‘This specimen was a common hard-shell snapping turtle. 
The body, which was covered with a characteristic shell, was 


: 


normal except for a slight hump, possest four well-developed legs, © 


one tail, and a single cloacal opening. Aniteriorly extended two 
active and completely formed necks and heads. 

“‘Diffieulty was encountered in getting this turtle to eat. 
sequently, it was turned 
over to the eare of Mrs. 
Grace Wiley, Curator of 
the Natural History Mu- 
seum of the Public Li- 
brary in this city, who 
was rearing a number of 
small turtles. In com- 
pany with these, it soon 
started feeding. 

“The heads apparently 
actindependently of each 
other, feeding alternately 
er coordinately. It is, 
apparently, thriving and 
gaining in weight. Itacts 
normally. Indications 
are that itis possible to 
raise this monstrosity to 
maturity. Opservations 
on the turtle are being 
made and records kept 
of its growth. Several 
feet of film have been 
Secured showing feeding 
and other activities of 
the animal. 

“Tt appears as tho 
motor activities of each 


Con- 


{illustrations by courtesy of The Journal of Heredity 


An X-Ray View 


question. 


Shows forking of the vertebral column. | 
Well equipped to see both sides of any 


i 


side of its body are directed by the brain on that side of the body. | 
“X-ray photographs of the animal made last November (1930) | 


showed that each neck has the usual number of vertebree (eight). 


Apparently the last neck vertebra of each neck articulates with a _ 


separate free thoracic vertebra. X-ray photographs: made on 
February 17, 1931, show these two free thoracic vertebre to be 


fused. Posterior to these the vertebral column is single and 


apparently normal.” 


CLO men asa, | ort 


Eye Sees Like Television Camera 


c¢ CANNING,” A COMMON TERM IN TELEVISION, 


believed by many people to be something new, is 
really as old as man, states Hollis Baird, chief engineer 


of the Shortwave and Television Corporation. ‘‘The human 


eye,” he says, “‘has always scanned and always will.” 

When we look at a picture or a scene, we do not see it all at 
once; we see only a tiny spot. Our flexible, efficient eyes rapidly 
travel across and up and down a given scene, registering the 
various points so rapidly that a complete picture seems to be 
seen. Says Mr. Baird, as re- 
ported by Television News 
Service (Boston): 


“Tt is easy enough to test 
this. 

“Hold your hand out straight 
in front of you and then look 
at the thumb-nail. 

“Now without shifting your 
eye in the slightest try to see 
how much else you can see 
clearly, not just suggested, but 
vividly. You will find that the 
area comprising the end of 
your thumb is about all that 
is sharp. 

‘“Now open your hand and 
decide you want to see all of 
it. As you do, notice carefully 
what your eyes are doing and 
you will see that they are swing- 
ing back and forth in various 
cross directions until they. have 
covered every bit of your hand. 
Now you have a very definite 
picture of what your hand looks 
like, yet it was obtained piece- 
meal. 

“Taking something more 
concrete, more nearly like what 
a television camera must pick 
up, let us look at a motion- 
picture. 

‘As the action goes on, you 
seem to see what is happening 
on the whole screen, but if you will pick out a single spot on the 
sereen and look at it without moving your eyes, as you did when 
looking at your thumb-nail, you will find you are actually seeing 
but a small part of the picture clearly, the rest being in sort of 
out-of-focus relation to the main spot of vision. 

“The human eye, however, moves so quickly that it takes in 
the whole picture in a series of rapid glances, and the memory 
retains these pictures, each piece in its proper place, and the 
effect seems to be a whole, complete picture. 

‘“‘Tn television the same thing takes place, the television camera 
rapidly scanning a scene, which in turn is reproduced in the same 
order by the television receivers. Of course, this scanning is 
much more rapid than the human eye, as the scanning spot 
can not pick up as much detail as the human eye will register 
correctly at one instant, and so must travel faster to get in all 
the points. 

‘“Another point of difference is that the human eye needs no 
definite routine to follow in scanning a scene, for it may move 
across the top, then down to the bottom and across there, then 
up at an angle from the lower left to the upper right corner, ete. 
In television, as in anything mechanical or electrical, an accurate 
pattern must be followed to be repeated in rapid succession, 
and in order that at the receiver the same pattern may be fol- 
lowed and a picture reproduced which will be the same as the 
picture picked up at the transmitter. 

“Thus, while television may seem to be a far cry from any 
human parallel, it actually follows the human eye more accurately 


in its procedure than does a camera which takes in all at once a 


4 
bz 


complete picture. 

“Bye scanning is a fascinating thing to experiment with, and 
should offer a lot of fun for the person who likes to contemplate 
television problems. Since the apparatus is already part of one’s 
body, there is no cost involved.” 


LE EILERARAY Dit Ges T 


Some Idea of the Large Cells 


In the “Nautilus’” may be had from this photo of a man holding 
a small laboratory-size cell alongside an Exide submarine cell. A 
submarine may be equipped with 120 or 240 of these cells. 


Ve 


The Great Heart of the ‘“‘Nautilus”’ 


ce TOP BOTH ENGINES! Ahead both motors! Seal 


the boat! Flood all main ballast tanks! Take her 
down to sixty-five feet!”’ 

So shouts the officer-in-eommand, as the Nautilus, the great- 
hearted submarine of the Wilkins-Ellsworth North Pole expedi- 
tion, prepares to dive under Arctic waters. 

We follow the account of former Lieut. William Van C. Brandt, 
U.S. N. R., who clears up some of the confusion still existing in 


the layman’s mind concerning these factors which have made 


possible what is described as 
“the most fantastic scientific 
expedition ever attempted,” 
and worthy of the submarine in 
Jules Verne’s tale, after which 
the Nautilus has been named. 

While all parts of the sub- 
marine are absolutely essential, 
and each must function fault- 
former Lieutenant 
Brandt explains, the storage 
battery is the very heart of 
the boat. So powerful is this 
“creat heart” of the Nautilus 
that it could supply the cur- 
rent requirements for nearly 
3,000 and could 
furnish enough power to carry 
the entire electrical load-of a 
small city. This submarine 
authority explains in EHzide 
Topics (Philadelphia) : 


lessly, 


motor-ears, 


“Tt is the battery which 
furnishes all the power to 
operate the motors, pumps, air- 
compressors, and rudders when 
the boat is running submerged. 

“A failure of the storage bat- 
tery to perform its duty properly 
might mean serious disaster. 

“The storage battery must be dependable. 

‘When the submarine boat is operating on the surface, she is 
driven by Diesel oil engines, but before the boat is dived the 
engines must be stopt and the boat is then propelled by electric 
motors, which are driven by power furnished by storage batteries. 

““The storage batteries are recharged when the boat is on the 
surface (either running or at the dock), the electric motors acting 
as generators and being driven by the Diesel oil engines. 

“These storage batteries that propel submarine boats are 
composed of from 120 to 240 eells. 

‘These cells are of a huge size, weighing from 1,500 pounds to 
3,500 pounds each. 

“They range in height from forty-five inches to sixty-six 
inches, and vary in capacity from 1,685 to 4,500 k. w. hours. 

“To dive the boat, tanks known as ‘ballast tanks’ are flooded 
with water—the amount of water taken in the tanks being con- 
trolled by valves, at which valves trained men are stationed to 
operate, in accordance with orders issued by the officer who is 
in command of operating the boat.’’ 


ladelphia, 


When the large main ballast tanks are completely filled with 
water, Lieutenant Brandt goes on, the Nautilus descends to a 
point where she is floating ‘decks awash.” Further to minimize 
the buoyancy of the submarine a small high-pressure tank is 
filled. There is also an auxiliary tank, which is filled to destroy 
the remaining buoyaney of the boat. Control is therefore con- 
tingent upon the pumps. We read on: 

“To bring the boat to the surface the main ballast tanks are 
blown or pumped out, and the boat given up-rudder. On reaching 
the surface the conning-tower hatch is ‘cracked,’ or opened 
slightly, which enables the air to become equalized, after which 
the main hatches are opened.” 
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Our “Beautiful Young Idiots” 


F THEY’D ONLY USE THEIR ‘‘BEANS”; never mind 
their gin-drinking. 

That, and more, is the contribution of Edna Ferber to 
the reclamation of the youth of our land, who, in her view, rank 
pretty low in comparison with their fellows of foreign countries. 

Miss Ferber, the novelist, 
returns from Europe imprest 
by the ‘‘youth movements” 
she has observed over there. 

‘* Any French boy of eighteen 
that you talk to—not a student 
necessarily but a garage me- 
chanic or a business man—can 
talk about reparations or the 
economic situation in Europe. 
They have thought about it. 
They don’t think it’s the bunk. 
They have an opinion one way 
or the other.” 

But ours are ‘‘beautiful 
young idiots’? who never get 
beyond football talk and ‘‘oh, 
yeah?”’ so the press reports her. 

Miss Ferber, ‘‘ who has vivid 
dark eyes set in a dead white 
face’’—so the New York Times 
avers—is all stirred up after 
observing specimens of our 
‘beautiful but dumb” on the 
first-class deck of the Ile de 
France, on which she made her 
homeward journey. 

She has faith in potentialities, 
however: 


“T think that if I were a 
young man I would realize this 
is the most important time in 
the world for young men. 

“Tf the young men and 
women want to do away with 
Prohibition they can bring it 
about. They can abolish war 
—everything depends on them. 

“The old men or even the middle-aged men haven’t the 
courage or vitality or whatever it takes to stand up against 
the racketeers and cheap politicians. 

“The young are all we have. And they’re beautiful, in- 
articulate young idiots, that’s what they are—just beautiful, 
the most beautiful creatures in the world—and they’re twelve 
years old, permanently. 

“ve never been one to criticize the younger generation. IT 
don’t mind their gin-drinking or anything like that—I adore 
gin-drinking myself. But if they’d only use their beans. 

““Tt’s important that they stop wise-eracking, that we stop 
being a nation of Jimmie Walkers and realize the world is 
falling to bits. 

“Not that it matters. I think it would be a good thing if the 
whole thing would go back to the primeval ooze and start from 
scratch. We certainly haven’t made a good thing of it. 

“It is terribly vital that nothing matters to the young men 
and women of to-day but wise-cracking. 

“The boys and girls that are going to college have absolutely 
no serious discussion. The only thing they can talk about is 
football. This is true of no other country in the world. 

“In this country to be serious is to be ridiculous. The boys 
and girls on the boat, whether they were seventeen or twenty-five 

‘or thirty, did nothing but go tramping and ramping up and down 
like children. I watched them. I listened deliberately, because 
18 
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“Qh, Yeahe 


The question boomerangs on Edna Ferber, who finds our youth 
limited in speech to this and football. 


my passion is vulgar curiosity. Their conversation was rubber- 
stamp conversation, ‘Oh, yeah?’ and that sort of thing. Nothing 
was said.” 


Tus does not pass unnoticed, either by the class attacked or 
by their defenders. Daniel de Guzman, representing the former, 
writes to the New York Herald 
Tribune to ask ‘‘upon what 
basis Miss Ferber rests these 
not altogether original re- 
marks.”” He wonders if she 
has made a comprehensive 
study of “‘the young men and 
women of to-day,’”’ and he 
thinks his authority is Just as 
good that ‘‘wise-cracking is 
not the only thing that mat- 
ters.’’ He further marshals his 
forees: 


‘‘T have had plenty of serious 
discussions with ‘American 
youths’ whom I consider more 
representative than Miss Fer- 
ber’s sea-going class. 

““We can’t all go to Kurope, 
and we can’t all afford the un- 
limited gin-drinking which is 
always ascribed to ‘modern 
youth.’ 

‘“We deplore Prohibition, we 
deplore the hypocrisy that sur- 
rounds disarmament, we are 
greatly interested in the wel- 
fare of Germany, we do .under- 
stand France’s view-point, the 
name ‘Mussolini’ is not always 
the cause of laughter, we 
are greatly interested in the 
great experiment (far more 
noble than another we could 
mention) being carried on in 
Russia.” 


“tiresome to be told over and 
over that we must save the 
He goes on finding holes in the lady’s argument, and 
speaks up with spirit: 


world.” 


“How can we do anything? Isn’t it those very ‘old men, or 
even middle-aged men,’ who got the world into its present mess? 
And so we must save it, must we? I have yet to hear of any 
prominent middle-aged statesman turning over his office to a 
young man. 

“If Miss Ferber would only say how she expects us to save it. 
But she is so indefinite. She would address us and say, ‘Don’t 
you realize you're all there is, that you have the future in your 
hands?’ But please tell us, which one of us ‘actually has any bit 
of the future in his hands? 

“The future is not the dynamic, easily changed sort of stuff 
Miss Ferber implies. When we receive it, it has been hardened 
in the fires of past ages. The future is a product of the past, 
and if the past is beyond control, then how are we to control the 
future? 

“Miss Ferber might almost be accused of shallow thinking. 
Is it any wonder that lots of us do shrug our shoulders and say 
‘Oh, yeah’? 

“Youth movement, bah! Most youth movements originate 
in middle-aged brains, are governed by middle-aged policies, 
and are applauded by middle-aged hands. The older generations 
have set us the enervating example of ‘aprés nous le déluge,’ 
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and so they mournfully ask us to come across with a little of the 
old Viking spirit.’’ 


The Herald Tribune, editorially, finds Miss Ferber undis- 
eriminating: 


“What seemed to impress Miss Ferber most in her innocence 
abroad was what she vaguely describes as the ‘youth move- 
ment,’ an institution which manifests itself in the main in cross- 
country walking tours and political discussion groups, the pre- 
cise foreign equivalents of the American hitch-hiking and the 
futile contrivings of college liberal clubs. 

“What Miss Ferber seems to ignore is the fact that the Ameri- 
can young people who did nothing on the steamer but ‘go 
tramping and ramping up and down the decks’ are not particu- 
larly representative of the great army of youth working in 
industry or the professions, who have no time for European 
junketing. 

“Tt is to be feared that Miss Ferber’s ideal young people, 
while they might be as conversational as Whistler, profound as 
Darwin, and intellectual as anything, would one and all be as 
dull as dishwater.” 


Jaen BROUN, in the New York World-Telegram, also has 


a comparison: 


“A brief visit to Princeton last spring convinced me that here 
there was a far greater interest in political problems than Har- 
vard manifested back in the year 1910. 

“It is impossible that the youth of to-day can be wholly 
impervious to the vast ferment which is bubbling all about him. 

““The war also made a difference in the depth and nature of 
adolescent thought. I will grant that the fledglings here are far 
less articulate than those of England,-France, and Germany. 
Yet even this is not always an unmixed evil. 

‘“On the same night that I spoke in Princeton I happened into 
a New York home on my return and ran into young Randolph 
Churchill, the son of the British political leader. Several men 
at least twice the age of the young Briton were engaged in serious 
discussion about wages, prices, and the depression. But not one 
of them was ever able to finish a sentence, for young Churchill 
was equipped with some dogmatic opinion on every theme, and 
he never waited his spots before leaping in.”’ 


The Hartford Times feels ‘‘the Ferber point of view simply 
distorts the truth’’: 


““Flappers and smart Alecks there are, to be sure, and plenty of 
them. But the case was so before Edna Ferber was born. 

“That a race can sink into total decay, degeneration, and 
general desuetude in the course of a single generation is not 
argued by any mentionable annals of history. If the times we 
live in are flippant, heaven knows they also have problems 
thicker and more multifarious by far than was the situation 
during the 90’s, and our observation is that the young people are 
taking that to heart at least as realizingly as are their elders. 

“Mo think that they are all merely fudge-makers, gin-guzzlers, 
jazz-blowers, park-petters, and footless wise-crackers is a libelous 
and damaging exertion of the intellect.” 


When Miss Ferber confessed she ‘‘adored gin-drinking,’’ she 
placed herself a target for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


“The confession, it seems to us, lets the lady out. That 
abominable practise can be condoned only when there is nothing 
else. Gin-drinking, we do not hesitate to declare, is the lowest 
form of alcoholic recreation. 

‘An enthusiastic gin-drinker may not be fit for treasons, 
spoils, and stratagems, the musings of his or her spirit may 
not be dark as Erebus, but there is something fundamentally 
wrong with any one who prefers gin, and the Judgments of such 
a person may be dismissed with a pouf.” 


(Seren Miss Ferber’s facts, ‘‘the fault,”’ says the Milwaukee 
Journal, ‘‘is certainly not with the children, but with the adults 
who have brought them to their present state”’: 


“The blame is ours, and any fixing that is to be done should 
begin with us. 

“yen a casual look around will demonstrate that we still 
have upstanding and serious-minded youths among us, but 
further observation will reveal that these children are from 
exceptional homes.”’ 
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The Bolshevik Classification 
of Art 


HE OCTOBER REVOLUTION is to be celebrated by 

the Bolsheviki in various ways, but no idea of theirs could 

be more unique, suspects the Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, than the exposition of art. 

These ‘‘shows”’ are to be based, it seems, upon ‘‘ the materialis- 
tic conception of history’—upon the economic determinism 
underlying the progress of mankind. 

A conspicuous illustration is afforded, we read, by the arrange- 
ment of the art collections in the famous ‘‘Hermitage”’ gallery 
at Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg): 


“Hitherto, the Hermitage had a well-recognized classification 
of its art treasures. The pictures formed one department, the 
works of the great sculptors another, the ivories still another. 

“Masterpieces in precious metal like silver were allotted their 
separate gallery. Within these sections there was a subdivision 
according to nations, and the collections from each nation were 
classified according to schools and periods. 

“The Bolsheviki have revolutionized all this. 

““An executive decree calls for a fresh arrangement of the art 
treasures In harmony with the material conception of the his- 
torical order of human progress. The evolution of art is set 
forth in three main stages: 

“First comes the art of the social system that antedated the 
class concept of human society. Next, we have the master- 
pieces of the class society of the ancient world. 

“Winally, we have the art of the modern Western civilizations 
based upon class distinctions. 

“Whatever is characteristic in the various objects of art is to 
determine their arrangement for the benefit of the spectator. 

“Things that throw light upon the life and manners of a 
nation are to be appropriately grouped, as will also be household 
utensils, weighty domestic utilities, articles of furniture, religious 
decorations, and all that sort of thing. 

“The main division—the art of Western civilization—will be 
set forth in the form of permanent exhibits. 

“These will embrace the period of feudalism, the era in 
European history dominated by the great German industrial 
cities, the Italian commercial towns, and the Netherlands cap- 
italistic centers, the whole terminating logically in a period of 
industrial capitalism and an epoch of Western imperialism. 

“The masterpieces in this fresh distribution along historical 
economic lines are to expose the concept of beauty in the soul of 
man as he emerges from the darkness of capitalism into the light 
of Communism.”’ 


The Cover 


HE portraits on the cover this week represent that august 
body, the United States Supreme Court. 

Photographs of these magistrates have been treated in color 
by R. E. Leppert, art director of Taz Lirrrary Diaust. 

Beginning with the top row, the first on the left, James Clark 
McReynolds, of Tennessee, was born in 1862, and was appointed 
to the Supreme bench August 29, 1914; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of Massachusetts, son of the famous poet and writer of the same 
name, was born in 1841, and has served since December 4, 1902. 
Willis Van Devanter, of Wyoming, has served since December 
16, 1910, being born in 1859. 

Pierce Butler heads the second row, born in Minnesota in 
1866, and coming to his present post December 21, 1922. Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, center of the group, was sixty- 
two when appointed to the Supreme Court February 13, 
1930; Louis D. Brandeis, of Massachusetts, was born in 1856, 
and entered on his present duties June 1, 1916. 

First of the final three is Harlan Fiske Stone, of New York, 
born in 1872, and elevated to the Supreme bench February 5, 
1925; follows George Sutherland, of Utah, born 1862, and serving 
since September 18, 1922. Finally, Owen J. Roberts, youngest 
of the group, was born in Pennsylvania in 1875, and began his 
service in the Supreme Court May 30, 1930. 
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Washington’s Farewell to His Troops 


aS : : ' 
The opening scene in George Arliss’s new screen picture, ‘““Alexander Hamilton. 


Early American Bigwigs on the 


Screen 


UCH A GALAXY OF EARLY AMERICANS can 
scarcely before have flitted across the screen as George 
Arliss surrounds himself with in his new film, 

‘* Alexander Hamilton.”’ 

His early play which forms the basis of the film has probably 
grown dim in minds that once saw it, and a younger generation 
will see American history vivified. 

Washington takes farewell of his army and recedes into the 
background as Hamilton and his affairs, both political and social, 
take the center of the stage. 

But Jefferson, Monroe, Talleyrand, John Fay, and Philip 
Schuyler, not to forget Martha Washington and Betsy Hamilton, 
revive the picture of the first days of the Republic. 

Mordaunt Hall in the New York Times gives us the gist of 
the scene: 


“This production, which was offered for the first time at the 
Hollywood [New York], is impressively staged, and occasionally 
one is reminded of certain aspects of life other than the political 
phases. 

“There are the comfortable slow-going carriages, the ships 
that took six weeks to eross the ocean and aboard which the 
passengers carried their food, not forgetting hard-boiled eggs. 

“The salary of the Secretary of the Treasury was the munifi- 
cent sum of $3,500. In fact, the spirit of those days of yore is 
captured in most of the episodes. ’”’ 


The story, we are told, skirts the edges of unpatriotic scandal, 
and leaves Hamilton still a schoolboy’s hero: 


“The plot is concerned with Hamilton’s affairs with the 
adventuress, Mrs. Reynolds. He is blackmailed by her husband, 
and all manner of twisted stories are circulated about this foux 
pas in his private life to damage his prospects and_ kill 
his influence. 

“This incident, however, is not done as convincingly or as 
interestingly as are those dealing with Hamilton’s Treasury bills 
and the discussion on the selection of the place for the capital. 

“Stubborn opposition to Hamilton’s plans comes from Roberts, 
who is expertly played by Dudley Digges. Hamilton, always a 
polished and far-seeing statesman, has little in common with 
Roberts. It is Roberts who declares that Washington looks to 
him as tho he wanted to be a king, with Hamilton as his prime 
minister. 

“The picture opens with Washington addressing the troops 


’ 


and bidding them farewell. Alan Mowbray, who appears as 
Washington, does so in capital fashion. He has a splendid voice 
and the necessary presence. Montagu Love is a fine figure of a 
man as Jefferson. John T. Murray does quite well with the role 
of Talleyrand, and Lionel Belmore affords some mild amusement 
as General Schuyler, whose ambition is to have the capital of the 
United States of America in Albany. He is exuberant when he 
hears Hamilton putin & plea for Albany, done actually with the 
intention of sounding out Monroe and Jefferson as to what can 
be done in the matter of the ‘Assumption’ bill. 

‘“Doris Kenyon is lovely as Mrs. Hamilton, but her diction 
belies her costume, for it savors too much of the present day. 
June Collyer as Mrs. Reynolds is so eager to stress the ingenuous- 
ness of the nature of the character that the idea of her being a 
temptress seems rather strained.’’ 


Riewakn watts of the New York Herald Tribune is not so 
pleased with this “‘ascetie’’ Hamilton of Mr. Arliss’s ‘‘romantie”’ 
version—‘‘saving the nation’s eredit, vanquishing such super- 
ficial politicians as Jefferson and Monroe, and, in the end, nobly 
declining to go back on his principles even tho his patriotism 
seemed destined to ruin his pleasant family life.’ 


“It is hardly likely that ‘Alexander Hamilton’ will appeal to 
such ardent Jeffersonian Democrats as Claude Bowers and 
Walter Lippmann. 

“Its Thomas Jefferson is a mere pompous political windbag, 
a shallow and oratorical fellow who is regarded by the authors as 
the William Jennings Bryan of his day. That, I think, is the 
photoplay’s chief fault. 

“Tt is not only that the portrait is so untrue to history, turn- 
ing a great man into something considerably less than that; 
it is also because the drama is definitely weakened when its 
leading figure is thrown into opposition, not with a powerful 
combatant worthy of him, but with a thin and slightly clownish 
stock figure. 

“The Jefferson of the picture is not, it is true, shown as par- 
ticipating in the plot against Hamilton, but certainly his actions 
during it and following it are those of a shallow and disagreeable 
theatrical creation. 

“A study of the film’s dialog suggests that, if the Arliss 
work is true to history, our forefathers were somewhat given to 
talking in copy-book maxims in Colonial days. + 

“One gathers, too, that George Washington seldom managed 
to forget that some day he would have a bridge named after 
him, while the French Ambassador, T'alleyrand, never permits 
us to forget that his countrymen are fond of dancing, light wines, 
and acting like musical comedy Latins. 

“At the same time, the picture is unquestionably effective in a 
calm sort of way. When Hamilton confounds his enemies by 
informing them rousingly that, altho they may break up his 
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ome, they can not assail his patriotism, the episode is pleas- 
antly dramatic, and when, in the end, his wife decides to stick 
to him, despite his lapse from grace, and President Washington 
‘comes to congratulate him on his achievements, the result is, in 
its quiet fashion, quite touching. 

“Mr. Arliss hardly suggests the dashing figure that Hamilton 
must have been, but he plays the réle with his usual skill, and in 
his softly sardonic way he is strikingly effective. Miss Doris 
Kenyon, as the wife, and Miss June Collyer as the temptress— 
the rdle which the late Miss Eagels played on the stage—are 
inandsome and genuine, and Dudley Digges, as the scheming 
Senator Roberts, is, as usual, particularly fine. Montagu Love is 
unable to do much with the réle of Jefferson, but that is not his 
kault: ”’ 


Where Are the Playwrights of 
Yesteryear? 


LMER RICE AND PHILIP BARRY and Eugene 
O’Neill can’t write all the plays. 

But the American theater, to remain American, 
}has to depend heavily on them. | 

So points out Louis Sherwin, who went to a high anthority 
to find out what was the matter with American playwrights. 

Gone Hollywood or gone silent seemed to be the reply gained 
from Jim Reilly, who has served the house of Frohman, man 
jand boy, for many years, now holding the office of controller 
of the firm. 

“No wonder the Theater Guild and Gilbert Miller and the 
Shuberts are constantly on the scout in Europe,” remarks Mr. 
Sherwin in the New York Evening Post. 

Serving as ‘‘roving reporter,” Mr. Sherwin turns to Mr. 
Reilly for an explanation of the state of things: 


“He had. been mentioning casually a number of ventures 
the house will make during the coming season, including plays 
by Bourdet and, of course, the inevitable Molnar. All the 
authors’ names he spoke were foreign. It seemed strangely 
}ceminiscent. 

“One recalls that a quarter century ago the then very much 
jalive ‘C. F.’ [Charles Frohman] was being constantly upbraided 
cor his excessive devotion to European authors. 

“““Aren’t you producing any American plays at all?’ your 
ceporter inquired, purely out of curiosity. 

“Ves, we have one by Philip Barry and it’s a peach,’ he 
replied. ‘Leslie Howard is probably going to do it.’ : 

“‘Noow I happened to be working under Jim Reilly for a while, 
and I discovered that he is one of the few who never allow 
themselves to be hicked. He is never enthusiastic about any 
piece just because his firm is presenting it. If he says a certain 
ork is splendid, it does not necessarily mean that it is as 
splendid as he thinks it is. But it does mean that he genuinely 
thinks so. 

‘‘Out of these remarks sprang the question and answer that 
began this little essay. Reilly added a significant remark: 

““T don’t know where all the American dramatists are. 
They’ve either disappeared or gone to Hollywood. 

‘*But it’s curious that since they formed their union, put over 
their minimum, and imposed all their demands upon the man- 
agers the preponderance of foreign plays‘is larger than ever. 

‘““The outstanding successes of last season were from Europe. 
\And you can count on one hand the American hits that have been 
}written and produced since the dramatists won their argument 
with the managers.’” 


IN or so many years ago, it is recalled, almost any one you met 
ihad a play up his sleeve. Mr. Sherwin takes up this theme: 


‘Arthur Hopkins wrote a book entitled “How’s Your Second 
}\Act?’ and asserted that if you asked that question of anybody, 
yyeur banker, your taxi driver or a street-car conductor, you 
would receive an instant reply: ‘Fine!’ or ‘I’m a bit stumped.’ 
Mail-bags in the Times Square and Herald Square districts 
yaned daily with manuscripts. The cost of getting them read, 
men they were read, was considerable. 

*‘Not alone managers but established playwrights and even 
umatie critics were swamped with requests for ‘your frank and 
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honest opinion’ on gosh-awful manuscripts confected by a 
friend of a friend of a friend. 

““Suecessful dramatists soon found that the only way to pro- 
tect themselves from subsequent wild and irresponsible charges 
of plagiarism and the fantastic expense of having to defend 
themselves against such charges in court was to refuse to read 
any manuscript whatsoever except their own. 

‘Wor similar reasons one of the big movie companies to-day 
will return unopened any envelop containing manuscript from 
an unknown. This sounds tough and unfair to the unknown, 
but they have been bitten so often that you can’t rationally 
blame them. 

‘‘Dramatie critics soon found that one of the quickest ways 


‘Senator Roberts’’ Snarls at ‘“‘Hamilton’”’ 
“Roberts”? (Dudley Digges) declares that ‘‘Washington’’ looks to 


him as tho he wanted to be king with ‘‘Hamilton’”’ (Mr. Arliss) 


as his Prime Minister. 


of adding to their already substantial crop of enemies was to 
accede to such requests. 

“Of course only a very guileless fellow will take seriously a 
demand for a ‘frank and honest’ opinion. 

‘“But in truth any opinion that is not couched in superla- 
tives is treated as an insult. 

“By it you will have offended not only the author but the 
chain of friends who have recommended him. 

“So the eritics gradually learned that their best defense 
against this nuisance was to say that they made it an invariable 
rule to charge a fee for reading a manuscript. They were quite 
safe: nobody ever had the price. 

“Tt should hardly be necessary to add that no eritie’s opinion 
ever was worth such price. 

“The situation that Mr. Reilly outlined is all the more re- 
markable because a few years ago it looked as tho the American 
drama was teetering on the brink of a Golden Age. But what 
do you hear to-day of Abbott and Dunning, the authors of 
‘Broadway’; of Stallings and Anderson, of Maureen Watkins? 

“Several of the newcomers of yesterday are in Hollywood, 
ineluding Don Marquis and Edwin Justus Mayer. 

“Yes, I know Marquis is no chicken, but he is a compara- 
tive newcomer to the theater and preeminently one of those 
who might have made it more brilliant and satisfactory.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Courtesy of The Review «f Reviews (New York) 


Prisoners Cultivating Soil and Soul in New Jersey 


The State farm has been substituted for blocks of cells, and the convicts do not attempt to escape. 


The Hoe as a Cure for Crime 


IRE! 
A long blast of the siren called the men from their 
work in the fields. Twenty gangs were hastily sum- 
moned from the ranks of 260 and sent out to beat back the 
rapidly advancing flames. Exultantly they raced out. All 
during the afternoon and long after dark they fought the fire 
burning through wood and brush, and it was near midnight when 
the last spark was stamped out. 

Lining up in squads, the men marched back. But when the 
roll was called, twelve were missing. 

But Superintendent Karlberg didn’t send out a posse with 
rifles and bloodhounds. Instead, he dispatched several motor- 
trucks, and ordered them to turn their search-lights toward the 
forest. The drivers sounded their horns and, presently, faint 
halloos were heard in the distance. Soon the twelve men came 
straggling out of the woods, where they had been lost in the dark, 
and all were returned to their quarters. 

The felons at the New Jersey State Farm, near Leesburg, do 
not want to escape. No armed guards watch them. The 
State of New Jersey, Wiliam Inglis tells us in The Review of 
Reviews, has established a system of human economy by which 
it attempts to reclaim all the convicts who can be brought back 
to normal, and make them self-supporting at the same time. 

But there is no competition with free labor. The products of 
the farm are sold to other State institutions. 


lien State farm has heen substituted for blocks of cells, and 
we are told that the plan is being tried by other States—Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, generally with 
good results. But New Jersey is believed to haye made the most 
success, says the writer. ‘‘The foundation of the Jersey method 
is the scientific system of selection of convicts who can be 
trusted not to run away from the farm—40 per cent. of the 
State’s prison population.’”’ There is no coddling. ‘‘The prisoners 
are there to work for all they are worth. The State simply gives 
them a fair chance to make good.” This is how it works: 


“These men at Leesburg are up before six, eat a good break- 
fast, and begin work at seven. With an hour at midday for 
dinner, they work till five, then march to quarters, have half an 
hour to bathe and get ready for supper. They return to their 
barracks, or read, talk, and play games in the big recreation- 
room, and go to bed at nine. 
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“The kitchen is large, well lighted and ventilated. The fooa 
is not only wholesome but appetizing and well cooked. Each 
man stops long enough at the service window to help himself 
to his portion—Lord! how these farmers do eat!—then marches 
to his place at table and enjoys his meal in comfort. They may 
talk if they wish. : 

‘““They have about the same kind of plain, nourishing food 
that a college crew or football team has at training table—with 
one exception; there is no-butter. It would cost the State $15 
aman per year to provide butter. Yet, if the felon wants it he 
can buy butter out.of the twenty-five cents a day he receives for 
his labor. He can also buy tobacco, sugar, candy, and toilet 
articles. 

“The men all gain weight, health, and strength on the farm. 
In the busiest seasons they can earn forty-five cents a day at 
road building.” 


A cousEn State farm is at Bordenwwwn, near Trenton, and of 
his visit there Mr. Inglis writes: 


“*Your establishment seems to me more like Muldoon’s or 
Bill Brown’s health-farm than a prison,’ I remarked to Lieut. 
Waldo A. Page, the superintendent. ‘Tired business men pay 
Bill $150 a week apiece for the care your lads get free from the 
State.’ 

“*But the business men can walk out whenever they like,’ 
Mr. Page replied. ‘Our men are bound to stay here until the 
State lets them go—a big difference.’ 

““What holds them?’ 

““Hinlightened selfishness, if you care to call it that,’ he an- 
swered. ‘They know that running away would put them back 
for a long term in prison cells. Compared with that, the farm is 
like a convalescents’ home. And that’s what it is for most of 
them—a home that builds up their health, physical and mental, 
gives them a chance to become real men.’”’ 


Only men who ean be trusted to stay on the State farms are 
selected, we read: 


“Every convict sent to the State’s prison is carefully exam- 
ined, not only as to his physical and mental condition but as to 
his entire history. He is treated, not as a specimen of the 
degraded criminal class, but as a sick man, one whose character 
has been warped. by some twist or deficiency into abnormality. 

“That sick man is weighed, measured, analyzed with care. 
In a month a clear clinical picture of him has been made—or, 
rather, a set of pictures, each in the mind of an expert in dealing 
with delinquents. 

“One of the most significant discoveries in a searching examina: 
tion of the latest 2,000 felons sent to the New Jersey State’s 
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)prison is that only 44 per cent. of them are of normal mentality, 
\while 56 per cent. showed some type of psychosis. 
“At the end of a month the observers compare notes on the 
;man and judge whether it is safe to trust him on the farm. 
‘These judges are: the resident physician, the psychologist, the 
|psychiatrist, the industrial director, the head teacher in the 
jprison school, and the deputy warden, who is the ehief dis- 
(ciplinary officer. If these six agree that the convict will stick 
{to the farm, they recommend him for that privilege. If even 
Kone disagrees, he studies the man until he is convinced, or until 
|he ean prove that the man is unsafe outside of the Big House. 
‘“Men indicted for murder, convicted of manslaughter, and 
sentenced to long terms have been found capable of being trusted 
| outside of prison walls. So have some highwaymen and burglars, 
jaltho four-fifths of the crimes 
of violence are committed by 
jmen of low intelligence.” 


| Axo what is the lesson? 
(Does this show of mercy help , 
the criminal? And how does 
}it compare in cost with keep- 
jing the criminals behind stone 
walls and iron bars? 

) This is the testimony given 
tito Mr. Inglis by Col. Joseph 
[D. Sears, committee chairman 
pof the New Jersey State’s 
}prisons: 

} ‘‘Our experience convinces 
ius that about 40 per cent. of 


jail the convicts in this country 
van be safely kept on farms 


funder minimum _ restraint. 
There they would have a far 
fzreater chance to become 


| ormal, and the nation would 
jsave many millions of dollars 
jin keeping them. 

“Tt costs from $5,000 to 
$7,000 per man to house con- 
jvicts in the crowded steel cell- 
polocks, with stone walls, armed 
\zuards, ete. On the farms, the 
jaousing costs only $1,000 to 
$31,200 per man. Our farm 
}orisoners earn five-sevenths of 
\the cost of keeping them, 
\ceckoned as from $1.10 to $1.15 
oer day perman. Under maxi- 
\num restraint they earn far less. 
} ‘‘Our methods and results have been checked and approved 
}oy such men as Prof. E. R. Johnstone and Dectors Edward Doll, 
aul B. Means, James Quinter Holsopple, F. Lowell Bixby, 
\Martin H. Reddan, and J. W. Crane. 

“We are convinced that the basis of prison administration 
\should be to make the punishment fit the man, not his crime. 
\We believe that we have found an economical way of helping 
vwisted men to go straight.” 


Making Jobs 


ORE than 100,000 jobs for the temporary relief of un- 
| employment were furnished in a recent city-wide campaign 
jin Springfield, Massachusetts. A committee formed a list of 
(00 kinds of jobs and called on citizens individually to pledge 
byork at forty cents an hour during a six weeks’ period. And 
\Zion’s Herald (Methodist) tells us: 


“As a result, 800 persons quickly pledged more than 5,000 
lacars of work. All except twenty pledges were kept. The excep- 
‘ions were persons who had moved away from town or for other 
esons failed to carry out their plans. A basis of confidence 
vas established between the unemployment office and the 
“ommittee that enabled the service to be maintained after the 
wrizinal pledges had been discharged. More than 2,500 persons 
aa ,e received work, including nearly 1,000 women. Work is 
ee ter than charity. Springfield and other towns and cities that 
“ae tackled the problem in this spirited fashion are deserving 
“nigh praise.” 
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When Idleness Turned to Desperation 


A contrast—cell-house shambles in the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary resulting from the mutiny of two years ago. 
were murdered, and five convicts committed suicide. 
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The Jew on a Christian Campus 


HE JEW WAS AT THE GATE. 
The college officials went into a huddle. 
= It was a question of how to control the Jewish invasion 
of the college. 

And the college officials were perplexed. The Jews continue 
to assault the gates of learning, and even sometimes hide their 
racial identity under English names in order to get in. Their 
hunger for an education is not to be denied. 

The problem of restriction was particularly acute immediately 
after the World War, when. 
there was a tremendous rush 
to the campus. “Keep down 
the Jewish percentage, but do 
not seem to be doing so, was 
the order; admit a limited 
number of white Jews, but close 
your doors to the others.” 
Alumni insisted that the college 
belonged to them because it 
was built on a Christian foun- 
dation, and objected to restric- 
tions which would exelude their 
children in favor of Jews. 
Where the colleges were forced 
to explain why they limited 
Jewish entrants, they would 
say that they were admitting 
races on a. percentage basis 
just as the Government applies 
the principle of restricted im- 
migration. Yet the result is a 
definite discrimination against 
Jews. 


Bor, continues Harold A. 
Woodruff in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, “‘they are the most intel- 
lectually eager people in the 
world, ready to suffer and to 
starve, if necessary, for the 
privileges of an education’’; 
and they ean be counted on to 
get it in spite of all opposition. It is time, therefore, says Mr. 
Woodruff, to analyze the problem of the Jewish student on a 
campus which is Christian by inheritance at least. The name of 
the writer, by the way, is a pseudonym, we are told, for a college 
professor with wide experience in higher education who feels 
that he ean write with greater freedom if he conceals his identity. 
He examines the problem sympathetically. 

“The basic difficulty which the Jewish student faces is not 
religious, but racial,’’ Mr. Woodruff maintains. ‘‘It comes in the 
circumstance that he finds himself caught between two impulses 
to conform, that of his college and that of his race and family.”’ 

If the Jew is orthodox, he finds great difficulty in harmonizing 
his religious practises and the necessities of living in a Christian 
group. ‘‘The college would pour him into.its mold; his racial 
traditions would keep him as he is.” 


Seven guards 


‘ 


Iw this connection, Mr. Woodruff says he is ‘‘sometimes 
amused at the inconsistency of the Jewish accusation that 
Christians are exclusive; for the Jewish people are probably the 
most exclusive in the world. So powerful is their racial solidarity 


that they ean live for generations in a country without losing 


their basie culture and essential characteristies.”’ So far as Mr. 
Woodruff knows, there is ‘‘only one student organization delib- 
erately designed to develop in young minds a single racial culture; 
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this is the Menorah Society; its 

objective is to ineuleate Jewish 

t-aditions and Jewish culture.” 
Indeed: 


“The feeling of racial solidarity 
which tends to keep a Jew a Jew 
produces what Gentiles super- 
ficially refer to as clannishness, 
but what is really much deeper. 
Jews cling together, in college and 
out, because they are essentially 
gregarious, and because they feel 
a protection against Christian 
aggression in the unconscious 
organization of the Jewish com- 
munity. There is no freemasonry 
as strong as this support which 
they give to one another. 

‘‘In eollege elections I have 
seen Jewish students vote for 
Jewish candidates because they 
were Jews. I have seen them 
attach themselves to Jewish in- 
structors for the same reason. I 
am not suggesting that, with the 
two cultures clashing as they do, 
the Christian students are any 
less unwilling to stand together; 
I believe, however, that the bond 
between Jew and Jew is much 
stronger than that between Chris- 
tian and Christian, and that, until 
both cultural groups can see each 
other simply as fellow students, there can be no real unity be- 
tween them.” 


Alike enjoin humility; 


Seen enough, Jewish home life is also a factor which 
differentiates Jewish culture from modern Christian culture. 
Parental interest and affection, which too often become parental 
meddling, pursue the Jewish student into the campus and the 
office of the dean. ‘‘T'oo often, therefore, the college administra- 
tors have to deal with Jewish boys who are being pushed by over- 
zealous or selfish and stupid parents into professions for which 
they have no aptitude and no appetite.” 
So it is, then, that— 


“Racial solidarity and family cohesiveness on the one side, 
and the traditions of a Christian college on the other, provide 
for an array of forces which create for the Jewish student genuine 
spiritual conflicts. He has, furthermore, certain racial traits 
which interfere with his adjustment to his environment, and 
which set him apart from his Christian fellow students.” 


A few of these traits are defined by Mr. Woodruff. The Jews 
are industrious and intelligent; they study hard. ‘‘By setting a 
sharp academic pace, they have raised the standards of scholar- 
ship with the result that requirements both for admission and for 
graduation are higher now than they were a generation ago, and 
college students are more serious-minded than were their 
college fathers.” 

Notwithstanding that they have developed many athletes, the 
Jews are primarily an indoor people. ‘‘It is difficult even to get 
them to take enough physical exercise to keep their bodies in 
good condition.” This attitude toward the cult of college sports 
has served to cut them off from their Christian fellows. 

They are more emotional and volatile than Gentiles, tho Mr. 
Woodruff acknowledges that this characteristic gives them an 
advantage over the Christian. The J ews, as Mr. Woodruff 
describes them, ‘‘are the most thin-skinned and sensitive race 
in the world, easily hurt, and readily moved to a display of emo- 
tion that is none the less genuine because to the more restrained 
Christian it seems to have a shallow basis.” 

Another trait which has an unfortunate influence is ‘the stiff- 
necked persistence” of the Jewish student, which ‘‘seems ad- 
mirable when applied to his studies, and pestiferous when it 
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A Flower Sermon 


N the soft dusk before the night 
The lilies gleam like flowers of light, 

Reminding us that there may be 
Some brightness in obscurity; 
And all the sweetness of the rose 
The tender power of love foreshows, 
Unselfish love that is content 
With spending, yet 1s never spent, 
Nor can its firmly-planted seed 
Uprooted be by word or deed. 
Dark pansies in a shady grot 
Bid us have patience with our lot, 
While marigolds tell us to bless 
Our own small worlds with cheerfulness 
Daisy and pink and pale sweet-pea 


Bright sunflowers in corners stand ~~ 

Like golden angels hand in hand, 

Calling on grateful hearts to raise 

With them to heaven a psalm of praise... . 
So if their message we discern, 

Grace from each flower we may learn. 
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appears in his repeated efforts to 
wangle some concession from dean 
or professor.” 


By Kathleen Lee 


Almost necessarily, then, his 
difficulties in college do not tend 
to make the Jewish student a 
loyal alumnus. ‘“‘If the college 
has admitted him grudgingly, 
treated him cavalierly, and seemed 
interested mainly in collecting his 
term bills, he may very well feel 
that when he _ graduates his 
account with the institution is 
closed.” 

Later, John Cabot will black- 
ball Jacob Kabotsky when he 
applies for membership in the 
alumni club, or snub him: 


‘And when, the day after his 
cold-shouldering of Jacob Kabot- 


smooth arguments for a substan- 
tial contribution to the coffers of 


—The Times, London. . 


much to bring them equal cul- 


sky in the alumni club, John Cabot — 
calls at the Jew’s office with his — 


his college that has done so_ 


ture, who can blame Jacob if he 


does not reach very immediately — 


for his fountain-pen and his check-book? 


‘*And, thumbing over the alumni checks, the chairman of the 


‘drive’ misses Kabotsky’s, and muses thus: ‘These Jews are 
not giving; they make poor alumni; J must write to the admis- 
sions committee.’”’ 


The Dreamer’s Job 


AN WE BUILD A BETTER WORLD out of the 


stuff of dreams? 


In “John Mistletoe’? (Doubleday, Doran) Chris- | 
topher Morley writes that ‘“‘it is not the dreamer’s job to heckle | 


society for its cruel and spectacular follies, nor suggest remedies 
for civilized misery.” 

“But it is,” replies J. Brooks Atkinson, dramatic critic of the 
New York Times: 


‘ 
' 


“That is precisely his [the dreamer’s] job; he has no other. 


Civilization being ‘always threatened by those who have no 
capacity for dreaming and who want to make it safe for stupidity, 
it behooves those who know better to take charge tyrannieally. 

““We dreamers and artists must bear the brunt of the conflict; 


no one else will. When a question of principle is at stake, it 


behooves the critic to assume all the prerogatives of the artist, 
thrust his opinion down every throat, and cast his lot in with a 
wiser world.” 


“Well,” comments The Reformed Church Messenger, taking 


up the cue, “‘the preacher is a combination of dreamer, artist 


critic, and prophet. He is the ambassador of the Most High 
God, and of all men he must not truckle or trim, or in any sense 
weaken and pervert the divine message”’: 


“But the willingness to call sin by its right name and to 


summon sinners in the pews to repentance must not be spoiled 
by the disposition to negative and controversial preaching or 


personal attacks from the pulpit, which are all too common. 


“Nor is it necessary to enter into gruesome details with regard | 


to certain. questionable acts or places. We read the other day 
of a preacher who described a certain speak-easy at such length 
and with such eloquence that some men in the audience who had 
never heard of the place were moved by curlosity to visit it. 


This may or may not be true, but it suggests some dangerous" 


* "y: . . . . 5 
possibilities. There is a pulpit sensationalism not far removed 


in its ethical quality from the pernicious tabloid newspaper.” 


PERSONAL 


GLIMPSES 


The Goal Line or Bust! 


E WAS A SUBSTITUTE on a big Eastern varsity 
football team. 
He had known all the heartaches that a sub 
falls heir to. 

Through game after game he had sat on the bench, chained 

to inaction while grand- : 
stands roared and the shock 
troops of his outfit bucked 
the line, covering them- 
selves with glory. 
_ Would his chance never 
come? Would his gridiron 
eareer end as it had begun, 
with bench-warming? 

But what’s this? He is 
wanted—singled _ out by 
name. Something has hap- 
pened on the field of battle, 
and they need him—at last! 

It was during a game in 
the Yankee Stadium, New 
York. Edwin B. Dooley, 
former all-Ameriea star, tells 
the story, with a budget of 
other good ones, in The 
American Magazine. 

“Time out’? had been 
taken, it seems, and “‘ when 
the trainer rushed out on 
the field carrying his emer- 
gency kit, the captain asked 
him to tell the coach to 
send a certain player on 
the field.” 


alas particular substi- 
tute, Mr. Dooley explains, 
had “all the fire and en- 
thusiasm necessary for a 
successful football man, and 
he had waited three long 
seasons for his chance. == 
““He rushed on the field 
with the prancing gait of 
a race-horse coming up to 
the barrier. He was rarin’ 
to go. Breathless, he reached the team, which was huddled to- 
gether talking over the situation.” 

And here, alas! we arrive at an anticlimax. “Take off your 
pants,” said the captain, ‘“‘and give them to Jack; his are badly 


Oh, Boy! 


torn. You can put his on.” 

Crestfallen, Mr. Dooley adds, the substitute obeyed, and 
without a word trotted back to the bench, ‘‘holding tightly to 
the torn moleskins, which all but dropt off him as he ran.” 

Not all Mr. Dooley’s yarns have such a sad ending. He 
begins with a dramatic picture, typical of the struggles that 
hundreds of thousands of football fans throughout the country 
are looking forward to witnessing during the erisp Saturday 


afternoons to come. This way: 


Out of a pile of mud-covered bodies, flailing arms, and skidding 
legs came the ball carrier. A feint to the right, a straight arm 
to the left, and he was out in the open, heading full tilt for the 
Army’s goal line. 


Some one shouted, Schwartz,’’ and seventy-five 


Cimon, 


' thousand rabid football fans took up the ery. 


Photographed for The Americun Magazine by Paul A, Hesse 


“Out of a Pile of Mud-Covered Bodies and 
Flailing Arms Came the Ball Carrier’ 


Soldier Field in 
Chicago rocked, that day last fall, with the thunder of uncon- 
trolled cheers, as the Notre Dame back sped for a touch-down. 

High in the south stand a Chicago débutante, wrapt snugly 
in a blanket and shielded from the rain with a shiny oilskin 
slicker, peered over her squirrel collar and looked adoringly at 
her escort. 

“Tt must be wonderful 
to run for a touch-down 
with all these people going 
simply crazy about you,” 
she said. 

And then, looking down 
to where Schwartz was just 
handing the ball to an 
official, she added, ‘‘My, 
but he’s wonderful, isn’t 
he, Ted?” 

“Yeah,’’ answered her 
boy friend reticently, half 
wishing he were in 
Schwartz’s boots. ‘‘He’s a 
great player allright. That 
touch-down was _ perfect. 
Now, if Army will make two, 
everything will be ‘jake.’” 

The crowd was frantic 
now. It had seen what it 
came to see—a long run 
and a touch-down. It had 
experienced something of 
the rare thrill that comes 
to a player when he breaks 
away, eludes the clutching 
hands of opposing backs, 
sees the safety man dive 
hopelessly at his elusive 
cleats, and at last crosses 
the enemy’s goal. And 
yet the crowd could guess 
little of the actual thoughts 
and feelings of that player 
in the moment of glory. 


Seatac after the game 
our narrator, Eddie Dooley, 
cornered the South Bend 
hero. Eddie’s mind was 
bent on a _ psychological 
question. ‘‘What were you 
thinking about when you 
ran for that touch-down?”’ 
asked the former All-Amer- 


ica star. And this is the answer he reports: 

“Gosh, I don’t know. I just felt as tho I had wings and as 
tho the fate of the world depended on my getting across the 
goal line. J don’t think my mind was very clear on anything. 
All I knew was that the big moment had come and I had to 
make that touch-down.”’ 

“Well, what were you thinking about just before you got 
away?’ I queried. 

“Oh, I was just hoping that I could take that ball under my 
arm, cross the Army’s goal, and keep right on going to the 
dressing-room. It was cold and sloppy down there in the mud 
and rain, and a warm shower and some dry clothes would have 
felt fine.” 

Schwartz didn’t give a hang about the crowd. He was hardly 
conscious of the shouts and cheers. At first, all he was thinking 
about was a touch-down, and some dry clothes. Once he got 
by the Army forward wall the thought of dry clothes vanished 
in the thrill of scoring for the team. 

The same is true of any normal football player. The moment 
you feel you have a chance to score your mind becomes a 


9 
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Tt’s the goal line or bust, and every ounce of 


one-track affair. ‘ cae 
is concentrated on attaining 


energy, mental and physical, 
that end. 


Lx the Cornell-Dartmouth game at the Polo Grounds in 1924, 
Eddie Dooley himself happened to get away for a long run and a 
touch-down, and he relates: 


Bob Hall, one of our fleet-footed backs, tossed me a short 
pass over the line. I caught the pigskin on my fingertips. : 

I remember the indescribable thrill of speeding along the side 
of the field, hoping to outstrip the Cornell backs. I was con- 
scious of being whirled along in a sea of faces. I felt as tho I 
were running on air rather than solid turf. The shouts of the 
multitude seemed far in the distance, but now and then the 
sound of a familiar voice 
would penetrate the din. 
Vaguely I saw the red jerseys 
of the Cornell backs loom up 
and disappear. Out of thou- 
sands of faces my eyes fastened 
on the countenance of an old 
friend I hadn’t seen in years, 
who was sitting directly behind 
the goal posts. It was great. 
And when I crossed the final 
stripe I was infinitely happy. 

The pleasure a player gets 
from football does not come 
from the cheers of the crowds, 
the praise of enthusiastic sports 
writers, or the adulation of 
friends. The real joy comes 
from the game itself—from the 
hard, rugged, bodily contact, 
the self-imposed ordeal of 
rigid training; the knowledge 
that one is doing his part as a 
member of a team. 


F oorsatu has changed con- 
siderably in recent years, Mr. 
Dooley tells us, declaring that 
the days of the domination of 
hard-bitten coaches are past. 
In fact: 


To be respected and ad- 
mired by his team, the coach 
to-day must be a gentleman, a 
leader, a teacher, and a friend. 


Acme 
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At one point in the Dartmouth-Yale game of 1924, ‘‘Swede” 
Oberlander, one of the greatest backs the game ever had, plowed 
through the line for a short gain. 

Two plays later, seeing that the defensive tackle was out of 
position, I called him again for an off-tackle smash. But ‘‘Obie 
took the ball head-on through guard. : : 

Thinking that he had missed the signal, I ealled on him again 
for an off-tackle plunge. Once more he went through guard. 

Convinced that something was wrong, I called “‘time out.” 
Big Jim was staring blankly ahead. 

“Twenty-two! Thirty-four! Eighty-six! 
‘What play is that?” 

“That’s me through that bloomin’ guard,’”” mumbled Obie. 

By that time Harry Hillman, the trainer, had arrived. Know- 
ing the signals thoroughly, Harry grabbed Obie by the arm, 

saying, ‘‘No, Obie, that signal 
; means you and me to the 
showers.” a 

Big Obie had been out on his 
feet for several plays; but 
through the fog that enveloped 
his mind, after a crack on the 
head going through the line, 
he was still conscious of the 


Jim,’”’ I ealled. 


cardinal principle of team 
play—carry on! 
Vrs too bad, says Mr. 


Dooley, that the crowd can 
not take part in the humorous 
incidents which occur on the 
field of play, or hear the quips 
which pass back and forth 
across the line of scrimmage, 
‘all in the spirit of friendly 
kidding and rivalry.” Thus: 


Fritz Crisler, one of Alonzo 
Stagg’s great Chicago ends, 
was a notorious ‘‘goat-getter.” 
Some years ago he was playing 
a bang-up game against Stan 
Keek, of Princeton, as solid a 
tackle as ever graced a line. 

Crisler’s playing was in- 
spired, and with McGuire, the 
Chicago tackle, he was boxing 
Keek beautifully. Keek was 
famous at the time, and Crisler 
pretended not to recognize 


With the change in the ‘ ; him. Onee, after blocking 
attitude of coaches came a Eddie Dooley Himself—as Graceful as an Antelope Keck out of a play, Crisler 
change in the attitude of said, ‘‘Say, young fellow, 


players toward one another. In the old days, say twenty years 
ago, teams regarded each other as enemies, out for each other’s 
scalps. That attitude has been supplanted by one of friendly 
rivalry. 

An old-timer who played football in the robust ’eighties told 
me recently that in his day when a player had an injured right 
leg, he’d bandage the left one. He knew that his opponents would 
kick the very tar out of the leg that was bandaged. 

College football to-day is almost entirely free from the taint of 
“dirty play” or unfair tactics. 

More than any other sport, football is a team game, and every 
man who has received the plaudits of the multitude knows. how 
little he really deserved them. Red Grange was as brilliant a 
runner as ever trod the cross-barred field. He had more elusive- 
ness than Coy and was faster than Mahan. But he knew that 
without a big full-back in front of him to bowl over the tacklers 
he wouldn’t have traveled five yards, save on rare occasions. 

In four years of college football I can not recall a single in- 
stance of a player’s sacrificing team-work for personal glory. A 
lineman, seeing his pal beside him taking a terrible physieal 
beating from a larger and more powerful opponent, will come to 
the rescue of his team-mate by playing a rip-snorting game and 
wearing down the offensive charge of the opponent by hitting 
the latter harder than usual on his charge. ; F 

Football fans, cheering wildly for their favorite team, little 
realize the soul-stirring struggle that is taking place on the field. 
Every man is giving everything he has in every play. 


you're muffing the chance of a lifetime to get your name in 
the head-lines. If you could make a half-way decent showing 
against me your reputation would be made. But, as it is, you’ll 
have to buck up or Roper will send Keck in to take your 
place.” 

Riding across the country on one of Notre Dame’s intersectional 
trips last year, Knute Rockne stopt beside a fourth-string sub- 
stitute, who was gazing at the bucolic landscape. 

‘Harry,’ began Rockne, ‘‘the score is seven to six in favor of 
the opposition. Our team has the ball on the opponent’s thirty- 
yard line. There’s three minutes left to play, and it’s second 
down and five to go. Quick, now—what would you do?”’ 

“I'd move over on the bench, Coach.” 

When Dartmouth played Chicago a few years ago, a Mid- 
Western clothier offered a suit of clothes to the player of either 
team who scored the first touch-down. During most of the season, 
Myles Lane, brilliant half-back of Dartmouth, had been on the 
receiving end of the forward pass. Because of Chicago’s peculiar 
defense, however, the Dartmouth pilot felt it would be better 
to switch the usual forward-pass play by calling on Lane to do 
the tossing. 

Myles told me that when he heard that signal, his heart dropt. 
He took the ball from the center, ran back, turned quickly, and 
tossed a beautiful pass to Tully, crack end. ‘‘And when I let go 
the ball,’”’ said Myles, ‘‘T saw a nice new suit flying through the 
air, away from me, and into George Tully’s arms.” 

The latter crossed the goal line wearing a huge grin. 
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—explains DR. PEDICONI, of Rome... Read what 


Wy WE fresh yeast such 


astonishing power to clear 
up the skin? 

The reason is this. Most skin 
eruptions indicate anunclean con- 
dition inside you. Fresh yeast cor- 
rects this condition. In addition, 
it supplies elements that actually 
raise the resistance (anti-infective 
power) of the skin! 

Here, for example, is what one of 
the foremost dermatologists in Eur- 
ope says about it. Dr. Pediconi is 
head of the San Gallicano Hospital 
for Skin Diseases, in Rome. 

“For many years,” he states, 
“Yeast has been used in dermatology 
to prevent and cure pimples, boils, 
acne and other manifestations of an 
irregular digestion. 

“Yeast purifies the intestinal tract 
... keeps the system ‘regular’... 
improves the gastric and intestinal 
condition and the appetite. 


“Tt gives good results if eaten 


Hermie ea) TeRIAGRSY © (DIT GEST 


fresh and in sufficient quantity.” 


Eaten daily, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
softens the accumulated waste mat- 
ter in your intestinal tract... stim- 
ulates the normal action that re- 
moves it regularly. 


Thus your whole system is puri- 
fied. Excessive poisons cease to form. 
Your tongue is no longer coated. 
And—best of all—those telltale skin 
blemishes soon disappear! 


Try eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
today! Each cake is rich in vitamins 
B, G and D. Write for booklet. 
Standard Brands Inc., 691 Washing- 
ton St., New York City. 


Famous Berlin Dermatologist says: — 
Dr. Kromayer, head of well-known skin 
hospital, states: “Fresh yeast helps intestinal 
action, purifies the whole intestinal tract... 
corrects chronic skin affections.” 


A 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
for health comes only 
in the foil-wrapped cake with yellow label. It is 
yeast in its fresh, effective form—the kind doctors 
advise. At grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
eaten daily, corrects the 
trouble that so often 


causes skin troubles—a 
stagnant condition of 
your intestines. Try it! 
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he says! 


a 


Eating Yeast gave her 
a lovely complexion 


ISS POROTHY ROBINSON 
writes from Oak Park, . 
Iii.: **f find eating yeast every 
day (i take it in water) affords 
a lovely, clear complexion. 

““*T was badly run-down, 
too—and exams were coming. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast had 
helped so many others—-would 
it help me? I began eating it. 

“The result was that I fin- 
ished school very successfully 
—and didn’t need to take a 
long rest afterwards, as usual. 
Yeast surely peps one up.” 


JUST EAT 3 CAKES of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a day— before 
meals, or between meals and 
at bedtime—plain or dissolyed 
in water (a third of 
a glass), or any way 
you like. 


© 1931, Standard Brands 
Incorporated 
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Hot Work, Hunting Winter Meat With Eskimos 


ONE-TON BOLOGNA SAUSAGE with handsome 

tusks was dozing on the Arctic ice-pack, untroubled 

by any thought of danger. But without warning it 
collapsed in a manner that suggested the sudden deflation of 
a balloon. Otherwise, we are assured, it made not the slightest 
move. The hunter’s bullet had found its mark. 


**T had broken the walrus’s neck,’’ writes Robert Frothingham 


From Ewing Gailoway, New York 


Bringing Home the Bacon in the Arctic 


Photograph by Earl Rossman. 


Point Barrow Eskimos giving a slain walrus a ride from shore to village. 


in the New York Herald Tribune Magazine. ‘‘Or rather, it would 
be more correct to say that I had broken its back at the spot 
where there is a neck in every other animal.” 

Then bedlam broke loose. Mr. Frothingham reminds us that 
with him in the umiak were five Eskimo hunters, every one of 
them highly excited and ‘‘each armed with a high-power rifle.” 
Figure, he suggests, ‘‘the necessity for keeping the umiak head- 
on to the ice-floe, thus compelling every one of these wrought-up 
natives to shoot over your head. No chance for shooting from 
the side, as no one knew when the boat might have to be ‘beached’ 
on the ice-floe to avoid a wounded animal in the water. 
thirty bullets being fired as rapidly as those semicrazy Eskimos 
could pull the trigger.” 


Imagine 


Mr. Frothingham had come on this walrus-hunt on the pack- 
ice of the Alaskan coast in the summer of 1930, presumably for 
the experience. Jim Allen, ex-whaleman and trader at Wain- 
wright, had come with twenty or so Eskimo friends, who in their 
turn were after their winter meat supply. The Coast Guard cutter 
Northland carried the party to within a short distance of the ice, 
where Mr. Frothingham saw to his amazement thousands upon 
thousands of walruses, reminding him of Gargantuan bologna 
sausages, stretched at lazy ease. 
runs on: 


In tense silence, the account 


The three umiaks were lowered from the davits, and the 
excited natives, quivering in every nerve, dropt down the ladder, 
each taking his place, with paddle, rifle, and spear, five to a boat. 
Jim Allen beckoned me and we took our places in the first boat, 
I in the bow, Jim right behind me. We were about to push off 
when Jim noticed the camera between my feet. 

“What are you going to do with that?” he asked; and there 
was the least suggestion of resentment in his voice and eyes 

eT, hope to get a picture of a ‘live walrus’ before I start any 
shooting, ’ I said. ‘ 

“Don’t forget that this is a hunt for meat,’ he rejoined; 
“vou can’t stand up in the boat to take pictures, and I don’t 
suppose you can get ’em any other way. If you're looking for a 
trophy, you’d better drop that camera and stick to your rifle.” 


‘‘Jim,’’ I said, “I’m not going to stand up in this umiak either - 


to shoot or take pictures, or anything else. 
I’m not!” 
“Well,” he replied with a trace of resignation, ‘‘it’s up to you 


Not if I know myself, 


These natives have instructions to hold off shooting until you’ve 
had your shot. Ill give you the word when your chance comes, 
butif you’renotready,righton the dot, you'll never know whether 
it was your bullet or some one else’s that got your game.’ 

That appeared to make the gruff old veteran feel a trifle easier, 
and he said kindly, ‘‘What sort of a contrivance is that camera 
of yours, anyway?’’ I had a stereoscopic camera, with a view- 
finder on the side, which I have learned to hold fairly steady on a 
level with my eyes, and I explained it to 
him. 

‘*Fell’s bells!” said nee **T thought it 
was some new-fangled pair of binoculars 
you had there. Can you take a picture 
with that outfit while you sit low in the 
boat?” Lassured him that I could. 


aie three skin boats ‘‘moved forward 
practically on a line, about a quarter of a 
mile apart, and arrived at the edge of the 
jee-pack at the same time,’ says Mr. 
Frothingham, continuing: 


That mile or more from the cutter 
seemed to have been covered in a mighty 
few minutes. No more silent paddlers 
could be imagined than those fifteen Eski- 
mos. Not the slightest trace of a sound 
when the paddle was dipt or when it was 
lifted from the water. 

Our mile dwindled to a half-mile, to a 
quarter, to 250 yards, to 100. We could 
count at least five of the monsters on the 
floe we were approaching, all lying with 
their backs toward us, and not a pair of 
tusks to be seen. How many more there were behind this group 
of five could only be conjectured. 

Suddenly, the one right in line with the prow of the boat lifted 
its head, displaying a fine-looking pair of tusks. Instantly 
every paddler ‘“‘froze.’’ The huge creature gazed around, ap- 
parently saw nothing to arouse suspicion, and lurched back. 

“That’s your game,’’ whispered Jim Allen, ‘“‘but not yet.” 

The 100 yards shrank to fifty, and it looked as if we would 
beach the old umiak against the broad back of my walrus. 

Just then Jim gave me the word. I lifted the camera with a 
steadiness which was later revealed in the negative, but which 
I was far from feeling. Gently putting the instrument back on the 
bottom of the boat, I raised my rifle. 

Jim had already imprest it upon me that there was a. one 
place to plant a bullet in a walrus to assure immediate death— 
about ten inches back of the eye. But there wasn’t an eye to be 
seen, not even a head; nothing but the broad back of the neck. 
presented itself for my consideration. 

‘Let ’er go,’”’ whispered Jim. 
another split-second.” 


“These ’Skimos won t wait 


My bullet found its mark. © 


Ewing Galloway 


Many a Good Dinner Looms Ahead 
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Do you 

SMOKE MORE 
IN 

TENSE 
MOMENTS? 


Keep a 
Clean Taste 
with 
Cooler Smoke! 


Wired the rest of your hand hangs 
on one card ... and you play it and win 
...-do you reward yourself with a ciga- 
rette? That’s the time to experience Spud’s 


cooler smoke and cleaner taste. That’s the 
time to discover how moist-cool and com- 


fortably clean your mouth remains... no 


matter how long or how concentrated your 
session with Spud’s full-bodied tobacco 


fragrance.W hether you’re a novice smoker, 
g y 


$PUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 


90 FOR 20c (U.S.)...20 FOR 30c (CANADA) 


or a 2-pack-a-day smoker going through an 


extra pack...you’ll find Spud is the “mouth- 
happy” cigarette ... the grand new free- 
dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 
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Washington the Man: His Private Life 


This article applies to Question 


DIGEST in cooper 


Two in the NATIONAL SCHOOL ESSAY CONTEST conducted by Tue Lirrrary 
ation with the GzorGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, established by an Act of Congress. 


It is the second of a series of brief historical studies by Clifford Smyth, author of ‘‘Builders of America.”’ The first 


was printed in Tue Lirprary DicEest of September 19. 


Question Two: 


What was there in Washington’s private life that led people to respect him more than they respected most other men? 


YTH HAS DONE much to blur the intensely human 
quality that was a fundamental part of Washington. 
as he appeared to those who knew him. 

His private life, out of which grew the essential integrity 
of his character, offers the key to what might be called the 
Washington riddle. 

Untoward circumstance forced him to fend for himself at an 
early age. Later the admiration and affection of his half- 
brother, Lawrence, left him heir to the estate of Mount Vernon, 
to the management and development of which he brought 
such skill and unremitting industry that he soon became known 
as one of the most prosperous farmers of Virginia. 

With this prosperity—the basis of it, in fact—went a repu- 
tation for honesty and fair-dealing that won for him much of 
his popularity throughout the country. Even Great Britain 
accepted the written word of Farmer Washington as the symbol 
of absolute probity. 

The average American farmer had obstacles enough to over- 
come before the British customs officials passed his goods. 
Exports from America were regarded with suspicion. A con- 
signment of farm produce was opened, its contents rigorously 
weighed and inspected, much to its owner’s inconvenience. 

The punctilious English official, however, learned through 
experience that a bale of tobacco—it was usually tobacco— 
stamped ‘‘Washington, Mount Vernon,’’ contained exactly 
what its sender declared it ¢ontained, hence there was no need 
troubling with the usual routine of weighing and looking for 
contraband. The ‘‘Washington, Mount Vernon”’ package was 
passed without inspection. 

“We can not,’ writes Emerson, ‘‘find the smallest part of 
the personal weight of Washington in the narrative of his 
exploits.” Neither is it likely that his striking outward appear- 
ance, the nobility of his features, his martial bearing, could 
alone explain the homage invariably accorded him. A marble 
statue, no matter how excellently modeled, is not apt to kindle 
an emotional fire in the beholder’s breast. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote of him: ‘‘His person was fine. His 
stature exactly what one would wish. His deportment easy, 
erect, and noble.’’ 


Tus conditions surrounding Washington’s private life from 
the very first were those calculated to encourage the homely 
virtues. He lived, for the most part, away from towns and 
cities, coping with the forces of nature. His friends, especially 
the Fairfaxes, were people of a fine, ample culture, thoroughly 
aware of the intellectual life of their day, modest in the estimate 
of their abilities. Washington’s own household was singularly 
happy and well-ordered. Between his wife and himself existed 
a strong, unbroken bond of sympathy and affection. He was 
devoted to her children, and lavished on them all a father’s 
care in their upbringing. ¢ 

There was an unobtrusive stateliness about Mount Vernon 
when “Farmer Washington” was its proprietor that endowed it 
with a character all its own, and which still impresses the modern 
visitor. In its heyday it was noted for its hospitality as well 
as for the decorous simplicity reigning within it. Washington, 
indulging little in the pastimes of his stepchildren, encouraged 
them in whatever would make for their innocent enjoyment. 


Copyright, 1931, by the Funk & Wagnalls Company 


He was a deeply religious man, altho, on analysis, the theo- 
logian might not find him strictly orthodox. But his firm trust 
in the beneficence of a Higher Power is abundantly shown in 
numerous passages culled from private letters to his personal 
friends: 


“The hand of Providence has been so conspicuous in all this, 
that he must be worse than an infidel that lacks faith, and more 
than wicked, that has not gratitude to acknowledge his 
obligations.”’ 

“The great Ruler of events will not permit the happiness of so 
many millions to be destroyed.”’ 

“‘But as the All-wise Disposer of events has hitherto watched 
over my steps, I trust, that, in the important one I may be soon 
called upon to take, he will mark the course so plainly as that I 
can not mistake the way.” 

‘“At disappointments and losses which are the effects of provi- 
dential acts, I never repine, because I am sure the All-wise Dis- 
poser of events knows better than we do, what is best for us. or 
what we deserve.”’ 


Nor even his beloved Mount Vernon was so dear to him as the 
liberation of his country from what he had come to regard as a 
foreign, tyrannical power. While he was commander of the 
Revolutionary forees he learned that a company of British 
soldiers, on their way up the Potomac, had been entertained at 
Mount Vernon by his nephew, Lund Washington. Furious over 
the news of this misplaced hospitality, he wrote demanding an 
explanation. Mount Vernon would have been razed to the 
ground, declared Lund, if he had not propitiated the soldiers by 
some show of cordiality. The irate proprietor’s reply was swift 
and to the point: 


‘Tt would have been a less painful circumstance to me to have 
heard that, in consequence of your non-compliance with their 
request, they had burnt my house and laid the plantation in 
ruins. You ought to have considered yourself as my representa- 
tive, and should have reflected on the bad example of communi- 
cating with the enemy, and making a voluntary offer of refresh- 
ment to them, with a view to prevent a conflagration.” 


A similar outburst of anger came from Washington when 
at the close of the war, his army, choosing Nicola, one of his 
staff officers as its spokesman, proposed to make him ‘“‘king of 
the United States.’? Had Washington accepted there is every 
reason to fear that a large majority of his countrymen would 
have hailed his decision with delight. But he was without 
personal ambition, 


“With a mixture of surprize and astonishment,’ he exploded, 
“T have read with attention the sentiments you have submitted 
to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course ef 
the war has given me more painful sensations than your informa- 
tion of there being any such ideas existing in the army as you 
have exprest, and which I must view with abhorence and repre- 
hend with severity ... Iam much ata loss to conceive what part 
of my conduct could have given encouragement to an address 
which seems to me big with the greatest mischiefs that ean 
befall my country. If I am not deceived in the knowledge of 
myself, you could not have found a person to whom your schemes 
are more disagreeable. Let me conjure you, then, if you have 
any regard for your country, concern for yourself or posterity, or — 
respect for me, to banish these thoughts from your mind, and ; 
never communicate, as from yourself or any one else, a senti- 
ment of the like nature.” 


Aen he was Farmer Washington; in the expression of 
opinion he inclined to regard others more capable. Thus, he 
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sought the advice of those upon whose 
judgment and skill as writers he could rely 
in the preparation of his state papers. 
As an orator he was hopelessly at a loss. 


To see him in his habit as he lived leaves 
an impression from which the marble 
statue idea is pleasantly absent. His 
adopted son, George Washington Parke 

Custis, thus directed a visitor to Mount 
Vernon: 

“You will meet sir, with an old gentle- 
man riding alone in plain drab clothes, 
a broad-brimmed white hat, a hickory 
switch in his hand, and carrying an umbrella 
with a long staff which is attached to his 
saddle bow. That person, sir, is General 
Washington.”’ 

On another occasion, a famous English 
comedian, John Bernard, who had re- 
cently made a notable hit in Philadelphia 
| as Sir Peter Teazle, was on a holiday 
| walking tour through the South. He 
stopt to offer assistance to a lady and 
gentleman occupying a coach that had 
| fallen into one of the treacherous holes 
| along the rough road which he was follow- 
| ing. His efforts to rescue the unfortunate 
| couple from their predicament were un- 
‘availing until another pedestrian, ‘‘a tall, 
well-drest farmer, somewhat over middle 
|; aze,’’ lent his aid. This farmer’s extraordi- 
| nary strength soon righted everything and 
} the rescued travelers went rejoicing on 
|: their way. 


“When” [writes Bernard in his Auto- 
| biography], “‘my companion, after an ex- 
\\clamation at the heat, offered very cour- 
}\ teously to dust my coat, a favor the return 
j.of which enabled me to take deliberate 
‘survey of his person. He was a tall, erect, 
}\ well-made man, evidently advanced in 
}; years, but who appeared to have retained 
j:all the vigor and elasticity resulting from 
\:a life of temperance and exercise. His 
\( dress was a blue coat buttoned to his chin, 
};and buckskin breeches. Tho the instant 
}/he took off his hat I could not avoid the 
hrecognition of familiar lineaments, which 
iindeed I was in the habit of seeing on every 
<sign-post and over every fireplace, still 
\I failed to identify him, and to my surprize 
{lI found that I was an object of equal spec- 
ulation in his eyes. 

“Mr. Bernard, I believe,’ he said.” 


| ‘Tue stranger had seen Bernard in a 
play in Philadelphia. He invited the 
t astonished actor to accompany him to his 
|| house, which was near by. He pointed it 
}out in the distance. A glance was enough. 
|| Bernard recognized the building. 


} ‘‘*Mount Vernon!’ I exclaimed: and then 

‘drawing back with a stare of wonder, 
**Have I the honor of addressing General 
\Washington?’ With a smile whose expres- 
<sion of benevolence I have rarely seen 
}:equaled, he offered his hand and replied: 
‘“4n odd sort of introduction, Mr. Bernard, 
}baut I am pleased to find you can play so 
taetive a part in private and without a 
{(prompter.’”’ 


“The actor’s subsequent interview with 
vhs host furnishes one of the most delight- 
‘fa glimpses we have of Washington in his 
stady in Mount Vernon. 
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LARGEST-SELLING 


Auto Polish in the world 


SPEED BLEND 


The new No.7 Duco Polish is fast, safe, easy to use 


NCE you give your car the SPEED BLEND treatment, 

you'll never go back to ordinary polishes. SPEED BLEND 
is the modern polish—developed by the same du Pont chem- 
ists who created Duco. It’s fast and it’s easy to use—whisks 
away Traffic Film* and restores the brightness of the original 
finish in one quick, time-saving operation. SPEED BLEND 
is safe as well as speedy; it contains no acids or grit. Car 
manufacturers recommend it. Millions of owners are happy 
in its use. Try a can. It’s magic... Made only by du Pont. 


QUICK CURE FOR 
WORN SPOTS! 


Touch up worn places and 
scratches on fenders, bump- 


ers, tire carriers, etc., with du 
Pont No. 7 Touch-up Black. 
Brush supplied in can. 


PaoaroR 


CLEANER 


of 
TOP minis 


a 


SAVE THE TOP! 


PRESERVE THE 
LUSTRE! 


After polishing car, 


STOP RUST-CHOKE! 


Clean out rust and 
scale from your en- 
gine cooling system 
with No. 7 Radiator 
Cleaner. You'll be 
amazed at the in- 
creased power, better 


KEEP BRIGHT- 
NESS BRIGHT 


with No. 7 Nickel 
Polish for radiator, 
lampsand hardware. 


use du Pont No. 7 
Super-Lustre Cream 
to preserve gloss 
and protect finish 
against weathering. 
Much easier to use 
than ordinary waxes. 


Restore the lustre, 
waterproof the top 
with No.7 AutoTop 
Finish. You can 
brush it on in half an 
hour. It dries over- 
night. No. 7 is made 
by du Pont, the 
world’s leading 
maker of auto top 
materials. 


engine performance, 


SEND COUPON— 
GET BEAUTY KIT 


Containing generous samples of (1) No. 7 Duco 
Polish, (2) No. 7 Super-Lustre Cream, and (3) No. 
7 Auto Top Finish. Enclose 10 cents to help 
cover postage be Me fi 


*TRAFFIC FILM — Oily, sticky dustand grime, 
baked by the sun into a hard film which soap 
and water can’t remove. Speed Blend takes it off 
—quickly—easily—safely 


E I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &CO,,INC., 
Desk L11, General Motors Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
Canadian Industries Limited, P & V Div., Toronto 9, Canada 


Send me your Sample Beauty Kit for my auto. I 
am enclosing 10 cents (coin or stamps) to help pay 
the mailing cost. (Good only in U. S. and Canada.) 


Name. 


ADDRESS. 


City Zoe Sy ee 
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The Four Horsemen of Argentina—Also Their Fair Mascot, Who Doesn't Hide Her Delight 


i 5 é ll in the first flush of their 
i tti, Juan Reynal, Mrs. José Reynal, Manuel Andrada and Jose Reynal, a 
eae nt Seem eos ser Polo Championship victory at Meadowbrook, Long Island. 


How Crippled Argentina Captured the Polo Cup 


E PULLED HIS RIGHT ARM out of its sling. 
He unwound the bandages from his badly sprained 
_ mallet hand. 

Tho his left shoulder was badly strained, too, beetle-browed 
Manuel Andrada drove his team to victory, and won the United 
States open polo championship cup for Argentina. 

The score was 11—8. 

Crowds stopt traffic in the Avenido de Mayo down in Buenos 
Aires, to cheer Andrada’s heroism, as 
the news of this victory came to them 
through a megaphone, says an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. 

It was a victory for a team of native 
Argentinians—a reckless hell-for-leather 
outfit, as Peter Vischer, editor of Polo, 
characterizes these Santa Paulans. It 
‘““eoes after everything, rides to the 
last ounce of energy, and never knows 
when it’s licked.” 

Scheduled to play in the injured 
Andrada’s place, Alfredo Harrington 
had torn a leg muscle in a bad fall 
from a pony on the very eve of the 
championship match at International 
Field, Meadowbrook, Long Island. 

There was no alternative, Andrada 
decided. And this is how he made 
immortal polo history, according to 
Lewis Burton of the New York 
American: 


His right hand swollen so that he 
could barely grip his mallet, Andrada 
nevertheless stroked and rode with 
such undeniable fury that he com- 
pletely wrecked the hitherto smooth 
attack of the Hurricanes [American 
defenders of the championship], and 
formed the foundation stone of a 
crushing onslaught by Santa Paula. 

In precisely the same fashion that 
it paved its way into the final, Santa 
Paula gained the championship. 

The Buenos Aires team of Andrés 
Gazzotti, Juan Reynal, José Reynal, and 
Andrada clinched the victory in the 
final period with a barrage of goals 
that. a few minutes before seemed an 
unlikely conclusion to a tight contest. 

In the last analysis, it was smoother 


Underwood & Underwood 


Manuel Andrada, a Host in Himself 


passing, more daring riding, and the great efficacy of Andrada’s 
bad hand that won for Santa Paula. 

Andrada’s hand was bad in the sense that it was wicked. 
Time after time the Santa Paula leader. dashed down on the 
cage to make a thrilling save with a shot that sent the ball 
clear of the goal by many yards. : 

Sanford, at the spear-head of the Hurricane attack, was 
reduced to helplessness by Andrada’s marvelous defensive 
performance. 

Guest and Captain Roark registered four times apiece, but 
they could not force Sanford to smash 
his way past Andrada, nor could they 
check the latter themselves. Two of 
Andrada’s goals were scored on free 
hits, but they were made in telling 
fashion, and the other three goals were 
scored when needed most. 


Ir was the triumph of compact, 
coordinated team-work, Harry Cross 
writes in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Andrada’s courageous daring keyed 
up the crowd of twenty thousand to 
highest reaches of emotion, so that the 
climax of the match brought every 
one to his feet. Mr. Cross writes of 
the dauntless captains 


Andrada’s performance will be re- 
membered many years on Long Island 
polo fields. 

From his back position, mounted on 
the fleetest horses in the Argentine 
string, he not only played back, but 
was so much up forward that he led 
every player on the field in goal shooting 
with five. 

Between periods his aching right 
hand received medical attention, but 
as soon as he was astride one of the 
fleet Argentine ponies and the whistle 
had blown, Andrada forgot his aches 
and pains and rode so furiously that it 
seemed at times as if his mounts would 
drop from exhaustion. 

Not only was he up in the front line 
but his double duty also kept him in 
close touch at the right times to halt 
Laddie Sanford, the Hurricane leader, 
as he picked up the drives of Guest and 
Roark to take toward the Santa Paula 
goal. 

Working also in double duty with 
Andrada was José Reynal at No. 3. 
More than once he divided his keen 
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attention between two of the Hurricane 
riders. 

Yet with all their scheme of position 
play disarranged, the Santa Paula men did 
a remarkable job in never once forgetting 
their passing game, and their short, crisp 
hits were forever bouncing among the shoes 
of the Hurricane mounts. 

The contest was a mixture of keen 
fast playing and rough-riding. Captain 
Wesley White blew his whistle for many 
fouls, and there were others which went 
unheeded on both sides when the riders 
jammed about the truant ball. 

Many times during the thick of the 
stormy riding, the lead was within the 
grasp of the Hurricane team, but each 
time the losers bore down with their 
greatest pressure, the Santa Paula side 
loomed up with surprizing reserve strength 
to quell the onrush. 

It was a seething battle between the 
mounts. Andrada had his fastest horses 
in Yarara and Mio Mio. His performance 
on this latter mount in the seventh period 
found him playing back and dashing up 
front time and time again to outrace the 
field. 


EN OHADA scored -the first goal of the 
game a few minutes after the mateh 
started when he was riding Pampero. He 
drove the ball in after a neat pass from 
Juan Reynal. Further we learn that: 


The Hurricanes were at times bewildered 
by Andrada’s performance, for at one mo- 
ment he would be at back, and next he 
would be up in front to pick up a pass. 
José Reynal hit a ball up to his brother 
and raced on ahead to pick up the pass from. 
Juan to score the third goal after Juan had 
shot the second. 

In the seventh after one attack had 
failed Guest, following up a long drive, 
belted the ball under his pony to score. 
Again in that same period the Hurricanes, 
trying desperately to come from behind, 
were crowding the Argentinians so hard that 
Guest crossed in front of Andrada for a 
foul, and the’*Santa Paula leader shot a 
goal from the 25-yard mark. 

In the last chukker, after Sanford had 
come from nowhere to make a beautiful 
save right in front of his goal, Juan Reynal 
followed the ball and smashed it in from 
the side. Guest hammered another long 
one down the field, and Roark picked it up 
to score. Andrada in a great burst of 
speed on the Argentine mount, Pichon, 
scored the last two goals with only two 
minutes to play. 

There was a hearty demonstration in 
front of the club-house on the west side 
of the field after the game, when the 
four smiling Argentinians received the 
championship cups. 


No smiles had erossed the countenance 
of the swarthy Andrada until victory was 
assured to the Santa Paulans. In the 
eighth period these South Americans 
swung up and down the Meadowbrook 
field like so many wheeling airplanes, to 
follow Robert F. Kelley’s vivid simile in 
the New York Times, and Manuel Andrada 
was the overshadowing hero of that spec- 
tacle. As Mr. Kelley writes: 


Few games that the American champion- 
ship has ever had were quite as exciting as 
this one, with its background of a crippled 
team making its last stand, and the ac- 
knowledged brilliance of the players on the 
other side. 
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en gave away 
millions of shaves 


AN after man tried the double-edge Probak—found it far 
M superior and started a personal sampling campaign among 
friends and associates, giving away thousands of blades. Probak 
leaped to world-wide popularity in little more than a year. Shock- 
absorber construction and automatic machine manufacture 
make Probak a vastly better blade. Prove this on our guarantee. 
Get the finest shaves you’ve ever experienced or return the 
package to your dealer and get your money—$1 for 10, 50c for 5. 


For Gilleite 
and Probak Razors 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD ERUISE 


Intimate, priceless contacts with 
the world at large... rich and varied 
experience ,.. stimulating associations. 
A superb itinerary... including, without 
extra cost, glorious primitive Bali... 
Saigon...Indo-China... Canton, Korea, 
Nikko... and all the other worthwhile 
highlights of a round-the-world voyage. 

140 eventful days, 33 ports. 
Greatly reduced rates... $1750 up. 
A proven cruise ship, built for world 
cruising... ensuring direct docking at 
the majority of the ports. 

EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 9 NEXT. 
Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Top Flight of the Bunch 


NBEATEN queen of the fillies, 

undefeated belle of the race-track, 
mighty daughter of Dis Done and Flyatit 
—in such terms the racing experts of the 
daily press tip their hats to Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney’s Top Flight after 
that colt had ‘“‘breezed home” as the 
winner of the forty-second running of the 
Futurity at Belmont Park. 

Not only is Top Flight hailed as the 
suecessor of that ‘“‘queen of queens,” 
Regret; but this two-year-old did some 
things, as Henry V. King of the New York 
Sum expresses it, no other filly of her age 
ever did—‘‘she carried top weight of 127 
pounds and decisively defeated the best 
colts in training.” Let us turn to the 
Brooklyn Eagle for a spirited account of 
the celebrated Futurity, as described by 
W. C. Vrecland: 


She romped home in front of eleven 
juveniles, the pick of the two-year-old colts 
and fillies of the season. 

Behind Top Flight, struggling gallantly 
but vainly, was Walter J. Salmon’s Mad 
Pursuit with 122 pounds, with Malley in 
the saddle. 

He beat home the Dorwood_ stable’s 
Morfair, 122 pounds, Munden up, by a 
length. The time for.the Widener Course, 
170 feet short of seven furlongs, was 1:21, 
two-fifths of a second behind the time made 
by Jamestown last year. 

By her victory Top Flight is all that her 
name implies. 

It was her sixth straight triumph of the 
season. Never once has she been fully 
extended. 

Her portion of the gross prize—$113,980 
—was $94,780. 

This brought her winnings for the year 
to date to $162,830, the top liner of the 
season and for many seasons. Last year 
Jamestown’s portion, with 15 starters, 
was $99,300. When Whichone won in 
1929 his share was $105,730. Mad Pursuit 
earned $7,800, Morfair $4,400, and 
Pompeius, which finished fourth, garnered 
$1,000 for W. R. Coe. 

It was Workman, who rode Top Flight, 
who furnished the thrill. He patiently 
made no move with Top Flight during the 
early stages. The daughter of Dis Done- 
Flyatit was racing on the outside, hidden, 
save for her big white face, by the bodies 
of Pompeius and Morfair, the early leaders. 

Just when the hearts of Top Flight 
backers were beating like trip-hammers, 
Workman gave her a free rein, and, presto, 
like a bullet out of a rifle, she shot to the 
front. In six strides she was free and clear 
—and the race was over barring the cheers 
of her delighted admirers. 


Corer for Top Flight’s amazing triumph 
is given by Tom Thorp, writing in the 
New York Evening Journal, to the veteran 
trainer Thomas J. Healey. Mr. Thorp 
adds these details concerning the education 
of this new princess: 


This capable horseman planned her 
campaign from the very moment he set 
eyes on her as a foal two years ago. 

Her broad forehead and beautiful head 
econvineed the veteran he had an unusual 
filly in his charge. He educated her with 
the expectation of having her win title 
honors. Those close to the popular horse- 


man know how much time and attention 
he put in developing this great filly. 

A mother could not have been more 
patient and careful with her offspring. 
Top Flight was under observation every 
minute since she was broken as a yearling 
last summer. The result is that she is 
one of the best-mannered youngsters in 
training. 

Top Flight is one of the best prospects 
for a brood-mare that we have had in 
American racing in years. She has plenty 
of size and stamina. 

In fact, she is so robust she resembles 
a stud in build. She has broad hips, and is 
deep through the chest. What is more, 
she has one of the most intelligent heads 
of any thoroughbred in training. All of 
these are necessary attributes to a suc- 
cessful brood-mare. 


IRGoeur the ‘‘immortal filly,’ was the 
best of her sex as a three-year-old in 1915, 
and the only filly to win the Kentucky 
Derby, Henry V. King recalls in the New 
York Sun. With the undisputed title of 
juvenile champion, an unblemished record, 
$162,830 in earnings and half a dozen 
coveted stakes, including the Clover, 
Lassie, Saratoga Special, Spinaway, Ma- 
tron and Futurity to her credit, this expert 
is convineed Top Flight is destined to an 
equally magnificent career. Mr. King 
adds these interesting side-lights: 


Mr. Whitney was greatly pleased with 
her victory. She was one of his favorites 
last year. He liked her looks and breeding, 
and was surprized at the speed she dis- 
played in her yearling trials. 

It was because of her rapid way of going 
that he named her Top Flight. 

The race gave him an added thrill, for 
Top Flght was his first horse to win the 
rich and historie stakes, and he was the 
third one of the Whitney family to eapture 
it. His grandfather, Williafa C. Whitney, 
won it with Ballyhoo Bey, and his father, 
Harry Payne Whitney, accounted for it 
five times. 

Top Flight is a fine looking, well-made 
filly, and a truly great two-year-old, and 
horsemen predict she probably will beat 
all the three-year-old fillies next year, and 
that she may take the colts into camp, too, 
but all of them would prefer to see her 
possess a more robust build and constitu- 
tion next year. i 

She is as sound as a bell of brass, and a 
long vacation in the fields at Brookdale 
Farm is likely to do her a world of good 
physieally, they assert. 

Top Flight’s race in the Futurity con- 
vineed 25,000 racegoers that she is a mag- 
nificent young race-mare. 

She did something no other filly her age 
ever did—she carried top weight of 127 
pounds, and decisively defeated the best 
colts in training. 


According to a New York Hvening Post 
editorial: 


Top Flght is well named, but it was 
merely accidental, for it is said a stable 
boy, watching the Whitney two-year-olds 
being led out of the barn last winter, re- 
marked when he saw this one, ‘‘There is 
the top flight of the bunch.” She is a 
large bay, noticeable for her large pop 
eyes. Her stare is likened to that of a 
wild animal. She does not know the sting 
of a whip. 
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Making Broadcasters of Forest- 
Fire Protection Scouts 


MOKE sighted in Buzzard Canyon! 
The loud-speaker announces that 
fact to the forest officer. 

He presses appropriate buttons, twirls 
the dials of his radio set, and a flying squad 
is dispatched without delay to exterminate 
the red enemy creeping through the hills. 

In a not-too-distant future, forest fires 
will thus be prevented, Charles E. Randall 
suggests in American Forests (Washington). 

To D. L. Beatty, forest inspector of the 
Northern National Forest Region, was 
assigned the radio project. A specially 
designed apparatus—light enough for rapid 
transportation, and tough enough to be 
jogged over mountain passes on the back 
of a mule or bounced over rutty mountain 


' roads—has been tested by the Naval 
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Research Laboratory and the Bureau of 
Standards. Mr. Randall recounts these 
encouraging results: 


The new Forest Service set is a combi- 
nation transmitter and receiver. As de- 
signed, it weighs, with case, phones, key, 
batteries, and antenna wire, about seventy- 
nine pounds. 

Last summer, under Mr. Beatty’s direc- 
tion, the new apparatus was given a pre- 
liminary trial in field work on the Columbia 
National Forest, in Washington. 

In one case—when the Sepsican fire 
broke out in the forest—sole reliance was 
placed on the radio for communication, and 
radio helped save the day. 


Hers we are given an account from the 
record of a month’s work with radio on the 
Columbia National Forest, as written by 
one of the experimenters: 


We have a central radiophone station 
and seven portables in operation, at dis- 
tances varying from fourteen to forty-five 
miles, airline. One lookout has radio as his 
sole means of communication. 

The other portables are being used by 
road and trail crews, and are moved from 
point to point as the crews move. The 
portables communicate with each other and 
with the central station by Continental 
code, at prearranged intervals. The central 
station uses voice. 

Within my experience, the portables 
have put out a good, steady signal, con- 
sistently reliable. As an example of the 
steadiness, I copied down signals from one 
of the portables all evening and the next 
day, without touching the receiver other 
than to turn it on. 

The power output of the portables is 
small, but seems to be ample for ordinary 
conditions. I have copied a portable with 
ease at a distance of 350 miles, airline. 

Hence it would appear that the safety 
factor for transmission over a distance of 
twenty-five miles, which has been the 
Forest Service objective, is large. 

The portables have been moved about 
considerably both by truck and pack, and 
have stood up under it satisfactorily. 

Aireraft are becoming increasingly im- 
portant for quick transportation of men and 
supplies and for reconnaissance of going 
fires and areas of high fire hazard. 

If immediate communication between 
aerial observers and ground forces can be 
established, the value of aireraft in fire con- 
trol will be greatly enhanced. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
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CIRCLE THE GLOBE! 


@ This cruise is more than just the North Africa-Riviera 
usual! It’s also the complete glamorous panorama of 
Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Black Sea... paradise 


spots such as Cyprus, Rhodes, Smyrna... 20 glorious 


days of escape from winter in the Near East alone! 


@ A gay, luxurious “round-the-world” manner prevails 
aboard the great white giantess, Empress of Australia, 
21,850 gross tons... transatlantic luxury queen, equally 
famous for her brilliant world-encircling voyages... her 
regal suites-with-bath, her Pompeiian swimming pool, 
her spacious ballroom. It’s these extended-travel facilities 
which introduce the new Mediterranean Cruise idea! 
@ You sail from New York, Feb. 3. Thence, for 73 days, 
nothing to do-but enjoy! Every detail arranged by the 
world’s greatest travel system, its one-management-ship- 
and-shore in its 9th season. 

@ REMEMEER, EARLY BOOKINGS assure choice 
accommodations. From $900. Ask for and study itinerary- 
booklet, ship’s plan, from your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific office in New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Montreal and 28 other 


cities in the United States and Canada. 
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MADEIRA 
MOROCCO 
SPAIN 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
MAJORCA 
CORSICA 
TUNIS 
MALTA 
SICILY 
VENICE 
POMPEII 
JUGO-SLAVIA 
ATHENS 
ISTANBUL 
BLACK SEA 
SMYRNA 
RHODES 
CYPRUS 
JERICHO 
JERUSALEM 
BETHLEHEM 
CAIRO 
PYRAMIDS 
MONTE CARLO 
PARIS-LONDON 


and many others 


FROM NEW YORK 
FEB, 3 


Muscles 
stiff 
and sore? 


here’s 
double-acting relief 


HERE'S no sense in suffering for days 


with aching muscles. For in most cases, 
all they need is improved circulation—a 
fresh supply of blood pouring through them 
to reduce the soreness and bring back 
normal comfort. 


So at the first sign of soreness, take 
Absorbine Jr. and rub, massage it on the 
ailing parts. Almost instantly, you will 
notice a glowing warmth of increased circu- 
lation—a peaceful relaxation of tired, 
cramped muscles—a wonderful easing of pain. 


This is because Absorbine Jr. is a safe 
‘‘rubefacient.’’ Doctors will tell you that 
it helps to stir up sluggish circulation and 
therebyrelieve the sorecongestionin muscles. 
Since Absorbine Jr. will not blister, it can 
be used with massage and therefore brings 
double-acting relief from muscular aches 
and pains. 


For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has been a 
favorite among coaches, trainers and athletes. 
It’s the wisest precaution against bruises, 
strains, sprains — against all kinds of mus- 
cular ailments. When used full strength, it 
is an excellent antiseptic. Price, $1.25. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 345 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE 
JR. a? 


Used by 
Thousands for 


“ATHLETE’S 
FOOT” 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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Spotting the Black Spot in a Mosquito’s Stomach 


IKE a great white courtyard of flag- 
AIL stones they stretched out under his 
eyes. 

But they were only the stomach tissues 
of a dead mosquito, spread out on the glass 
slide under a microscope in a hospital 
laboratory. 

The heat was stifling. The man wiped 
his brow and eyes, readjusted the lenses of 
the microscope wearily, and then returned 
to his exploration of that great expanse of 
infinitesimal cells. 

Carefully he went through those tissues 
so fatiguingly familiar to him—had he not 
dissected and examined thousands of 
mosquitoes? He kept on searching every 
micron—the millionth part of a meter— 
with the same passion an archeologist 


might devote to some great ruined pile in 
a hunt for a hidden treasure, small in bulk 


but immense in value. 

His name was Ronald Ross. His search 
for the malaria germ took place thirty- 
four years ago, when he was surgeon-major 
in the Indian Medical Service. 

The other day in London eminent scien- 
tists and other admirers, including the Poet 
Laureate, gathered at the Ross Institute 
for a luncheon to celebrate Colonel Sir 
Ronald Ross’s discovery. 

Sir Ronald tells the story of that dis- 
covery in the London Daily Express. 
A scientist who has published poems and 
novels too, he recounts with vivid detail 
that ‘‘glorious adventure” of ‘‘ Mosquito 
Day’’—August 20, 1897. Here is Sir 
Ronald’s own story: 


I might so easily have finished that 
day’s work, as I had finished so many 
previously, without finding the object of 
my long quest. 

All that I was looking for, and all 
that I found on Mosquito Day, was a 
discolored cell in the tissues of a dissected 
mosquito—something about the size, com- 
paratively, of a ping-pong ball in the body 
of*a rhinoceros, but a good deal more 
elusive. 

The parasites of malaria had already 
been identified by the French army sur- 
geon, Laveran, in the blood of malarious 
patients. ‘The task I had set myself was to 
find them in the mosquito, as this seemed 
to be the only way to discover how the 
dreaded fever was carried. 

August 20 was a sultry, overeast day. 
We had been having terribly trying 
weather, because the monsoon had failed. 

At 7 A.M. I examined my patients, then 
attended to correspondence. After a 
hurried breakfast at the mess I returned to 
continue the unsuccessful voluntary work 
in my laboratory at the hospital. 

The results were negative. Altho I 
did not know it, these mosquitoes were 
not of the sort which carry malaria germs, 
the anopheles. 

I then sacrificed one of two remaining 
mosquitoes of a different species which 
I had recently found. Like the others, it 
had fed on malarious blood. 

I had written the day before to my wife 
in regard to this particular species, to 
tell her that perhaps I had been using 
the wrong kind of mosquito hitherto, but 
that I was hopeful of this species. 


I made the dissection carefully again. 
It was excellent, from long practise, altho 
my eyesight was fatigued, the sweat 
poured down my forehead, and the eye- 
piece of the overworked microscope was 
eracked. Again I examined the tissues, 
bit by bit. 

At last I straightened up. 
nothing. 

These mosquitoes, I felt, were also going 
to fail me; there must be somethmg wrong 
with the theory. 

I must have examined already the 
stomachs of quite a thousand mosquitoes. 
I was tired and very discouraged. Why 
bother with this? 

But I began the search again, and almost 
immediately I saw a clear and circular 
outline before me about twelve microns in 
diameter, The outline was much too 
sharp, the cell too small to be an ordinary 
stomach-cell of a mosquito. 

I looked a little further. Here was 
another, and another, exactly similar. 

I remember readjusting the microscope, 
after wiping my brow and eyes. I looked 
again. In each of these cells there was a 
cluster of small granules, black as jet, and 
exactly like the black granules I had seen 
so many times in the malaria cells in 
human blood. 

I laughed out aloud; 
hospital attendant. 
his siesta. 


There was 


shouted for the 
He was away, having 


Strangely enough, the overworked brain 
of the surgeon-major failed to register the 
importance of his discovery. There was, 
Sir Ronald confesses, no joy, no exultance 
in his response. 

It was all too good to be true—there- 
fore, he decided, it was not true. 

Nature, he told himself, had played him 
one more trick. Nature, he was certain is 
more subtle, more complex than the mind 
of a humble scientific research student. 

But then came the most mysterious part 
of his strange experience: 


I carefully drew the cells I had seen, 
and made notes. Then I went home to 
tea and slept solidly for an hour. 

When I awoke with my mind refreshed, 
my first thought was ‘‘Eureka! The 
pcoblem is solved!’’ I seemed in my sleep 
to have hit on the explanation of the 
pigment I had seen in the gastric cells of 
the mosquito. 

Happily, I was right, and the next day, 
with growing excitement and a shaking 
hand, I dissected the last of my surviving 
anopheles mosquitoes, and once more found 
the malarial parasites, but larger, because 
they had been developing for another day. 

There was much hard slogging work 
to do before the demonstration of the 
parasite’s life-cycle was complete, but 
what I saw at the end of my session of 
work on that day was the first glimpse of a 
knowledge destined to save countless 
numbers of human lives. 

My exaltation, damped for a long time 
by many difficulties, some of them un- 
necessarily placed in my path, was a 
reaction from wearing disappointment, 
long overwork, and the extreme dis- 
couragement I suffered from the mockers 
and the official obstructionists who strongly 
disapproved of a surgeon-major in the 
Indian Medical Service striving after so 
important a discovery, instead of spending 
his time playing polo and going to the 
horse races. 


> 
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O look five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of gold in the face is a curious 
\xperience. 

| Morris Markey, The New Yorker’s alert 
jrreporter at large,’ followed a consign- 
aent of Argentine gold bars, packed in 
Pegs, to the vaults of the Federal Reserve 
jsank in lower Manhattan, and presents a 
\jaarp-limned picture of those subterranean 
paults in which the vast gold reserves of 
jois country are stored. 

He describes first of all the loading con- 
jurse of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
33 Liberty Street. This platform is en- 
jurcled with a thick steel balustrade with 
portholes every two yards, the whole 
‘designed to withstand a revolution.’ 
'he heavy kegs of gold are taken on hand- 
|rucks from this platform to an elevator. 
hat elevator is equipped with no lever for 
joarting or stopping. Its descent is con- 
colled from without. 
| The guide explained to the reporter from 
i/he New Yorker: 


| “All the elevators to the vault are 
)perated by a man in a control-room on 
e lowest floor. 

| “He takes his directions by telephone. 
**He doesn’t need a system of counter- 
hens, because he recognizes the voices of 
Jae foremen. 

| “The vault has three floors: bar gold and 
pins on the bottom, currency on the 
eeond floor, securities on the third. 

) ‘‘Under this arrangement with the ele- 
ators, it is impossible for an employee to 
innounce one destination and stop secretly 
}t another. 

| ‘‘Then, in case of trouble, if the man in 
jae control-room shut off all the elevators, 
hobody could get down to the vault at all. 
} ‘‘There’s no stairway.”’ 


|] HEY stept out into a brightly lighted 
orridor eighty feet underground, forty feet 
folow sea level, and nearly fifty feet be- 
feath the tracks of the new subway. 
|! hree men of middle age, unarmed, wearing 
hkean white shirts and black neckties, 
Jveeted the visitors. Other men in blue 
hmiforms, with pistols at their belts, stood 
| ho guard. Then came the most fascinating 
hart of Morris Markey’s tour of inspection: 


| The three men in white shirts were lead- 
jaz us through a succession of barred door- 
tays which were unlocked for our passage 
ly sentinels who stood mutely by. 
| But presently, in the wall of a square 
loom that was brilliantly illuminated, we 
ame to a different door. 
It was of that familiar sort which one 
ees in bank cellars everywhere: an immense 
vieg of steel and oiled bolts, time-locks 
beb-nd glass faces, levers, and brass knobs. 
| i4 was rolled back upon its hinges now, 
mi*-in the passageway which it would bar 
wring the night there were two gates of 
ried iron. 

ta each of these gates there were three 
is. One by one, the three men in white 
mts stept forward, and each inserted a 
’ When all had done this, they stept 

to give us passage—and suddenly 
we were. 


gre 
7. was when Morris Markey came 
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‘\ Shy Man Is Introduced to Half a Billion, Gold 


face to face with some five hundred million 
dollars in gold. It had a decidedly sobering 
effect, he confesses: 


Gold in solid bars is no bauble and no | 


gimerack. 

In the yellow, steady gleam there are a 
profound earthliness and a portentous 
tangibility that are not come upon with 
flippancies. 

Slim neat bricks, at once the anchor and 
the hurricane of human dreams—warm 
and hypnotic to the eye—not a symbol of 
value, but value itself... . 

There was a long narrow alley, and on 
either side of the alley there was a row of 
little cells. 

The cells were partitioned from the spec- 
tator and from each other by a coarse steel 
mesh, and in each the lights were burning 
very brightly. 

The locks were small—not so large as 
the wax seals that were paired with them 
in the gate-links. We paused before the 
first cell. 

Its interior was constructed after the 
manner of a very small and compact 
library. 

Shelves were built around the three walls 
from floor to ceiling, and in the space that 
remained in the center, slim sections of 
shelving stood neatly ranked. 

The bars of gold lay on the shelves with 
their ends outward, in long, even rows. 
They were small, hardly so large as a brick, 
and we could read the numbers stamped 
into each one. A small and flimsy tag 
hung by a thread from a loop in the mesh. 
The tag said: ‘““N. Y. Assay—99.9 fine— 
$75,455,720.” 

One of the three guards said: ‘‘These are 
New York bars. They weigh about thirty- 
five pounds each, and each one is worth 
a little less than eight thousand dollars. 
These’’—he led us a few steps to the next 
cell—‘‘these are Denver bars. You see 
they are considerably larger. 
worth about ten thousand each.” 


Anorsur cell was filled with Kafir or 
Rand gold from South Africa. The guide 
showed Morris Markey ingots from the 
Rothschild refineries—small bars shaped. 
like pigs of lead or iron. Other cells filled 
with bullion from which coins will be made 
—90 per cent. fine, almost copper red with 
richly gleaming lights init. Its alloy makes 
it slippery, so that it is hard to handle. 

Then the reporter for The New Yorker 
was taken to the coin-room: 


Here, too, cells were arranged along a 
corridor, but the gold was not naked to 
the eye. 

Each cell contained about fifty million 
dollars in double eagles, and the coins 
were in neat white bags, very flat, that were 
stacked like bags of sugar. 

One cell, however, did not contain Amer- 
ican coins. It was filled with forty million 
dollars in English sovereigns. 

The value of these coins was not ascer- 
tained by calculating the dollar value of a 
sovereign. The English coins were weighed 
on a giant pair of balances that are accu- 
rate to one ten-thousandth of an ounce, 
and the worth of the gold they contained 
was thus computed. 

“Virtually all of this gold,” said our 
guide, ‘belongs to the Government. A 
little of it is here on storage from the 
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You Always Travel 
On a New Liner When You 
Choose Panama Pacific Ships 


FASTEST 
LARGEST 
FINEST 
LINERS 


TO AND FROM 


CALIFORNIA 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Next Sailings 
Westbound from New York 
PENNSYLVANIA . OCT. 17 
CALIFORNIA. . . OCT. 31 
VIRGINIA. . . . NOV.14 


Eastbound from San Francisco* 


OCT. 10 
OCT. 24 


CALIFORNIA. .. 
VIRGINIA... . 
PENNSYLVANIA . NOV. 7 


*Sailing from Los Angeles 2nd day 
following 


The delightful way to and from Cali- 
fornia—by sea. Ample time for sight- 
seeing at Havana and Panama Canal. 

Huge new turbo-electric sister 
ships, built specifically and exclusively 
for New York-California service. 

All outside rooms. Built-in deck 
swimming pools. Service and cuisine 
unsurpassed anywhere on the seas. 


9-day all expense Havana fours. 
$135 First Class—covers everything. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco; 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
EB AIG 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


The Punishment of Tantalus 
is Immortalized in Our Word 


Tantalize 


Greek mythology records the story of King Tantalus 
who seriously ofiended the gods and was punished in 
an extraordinary manner. He was placed in the midst 
of a lake whose waters reached his chin, but receded 
whenever he attempted to allay his thirst. Over his 
head hung branches laden with choice fruit, which 
likewise receded whenever he stretched out his hand 
in an attempt to satisfy his hunger. Tantalus became 
the symbol of teasing and torment, and his name is the 
origin of our word tantalize. There are thousands of 
such stories about the origins of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


A library in one volume—its type matter is equivalent 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there 
are 452,000 entries, including thousands of NEW 
WORDS, 12,000 biographical 
entries, 32,000 geographical 

subjects, 100 valuable tables, 
over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makesit a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 


Send for Free 
Booklet of 
Word Stories 


An unusually interesting illus- 
trated booklet sent free on request. 
MAIL THE COUPON 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Surprising Origins of 

English Words’’ and full information about Webster’s New 

International Dictionary. (Lit. Dig. 10-3-31) 


Name 


Street and Number 


St Tr el 


City, State. 
ris Copyright 1931 by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Earn money taking orders 
among your friends and others 
for our beautiful line of Playing 
Cards, including the 
new Initial Card — 
unique, distinctive, 
popular low price! 


Start Earning Now ! 
No experience needed. You can 
start at once, and your spare 
time will pay you handsomely. 


FREE oan re Send to manufacturer for free 

utfit samples of Initial and other high 
quality, most attractive playing cards, Find out how you, 
too, can earn extra money this easy way. No obligation. 


GeneralCardCo. 1201 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept.337 Chicago, Ill. 
LITTLE AD=BIG BARGAIN 


200 note sheets and 100 envelopes, each neatly 
printed with your name and address, sent 
postpaid for $1.00. Correct style, high quality. 
Try a box. Money refunded if you’re not pleased. 
AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 500 Park Ave. PERU, Ind. 


~SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MonTALy free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfieid, Mass. 


Write for Free Guide Book 
TS **HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’’ 
@ and Record of Invention Blank. 


Send model or sketch and description of your invention for 
our H'ree Opinion whether it comes within Patent Office Rules. 
Prompt, Efficient Service. Easy Payments. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 
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banks, but most of it is reserve, against 
which we issue bank-notes.”’ 

Some of these bank-notes were stored in 
one of the cells in the coin-room. But it 
was just an emergency supply—thirty 
million dollars’ worth—enough to fill the 
needs of all New York banks for. one day, 
in case something untoward should happen 
in the regular currency division of the 
Reserve Bank on the floor above. 


Mosr of all Morris Markey is imprest 
with the indestructibility of this gold— 
‘“the eternal nature of the dense, gleam- 


ing stuff.” We condense his final specu- 


lations: 


The gold that exists in the world re- 
mains in the world, and that which they 
dig to-day is simply added to that which 
men have been digging since time began. 

Mixed in those bars were gold mined 
when Solomon’s glory lay far ahead in an 
ineredible future, gold snatched from the 
ears of erying girls by Tamerlane’s cap- 
tains, gold once beaten into slim lovely 
chains by Benvenuto, or into queer, thick 
amulets by some forgotten Aztee crafts- 
man, gold that intoxicated the Conquis- 
tadores into nameless eruelties, and tiny 
chunks of gold that once were the price of 
a whole life’s toil—these were inextricably 
fused in those bars with the gold that came 
yesterday out of some unromantic Colo- 
rado mine. 

All, all melted together and poured into 
those oblong bars, it made the foundation 
for this scheme by which we live, and of 
which we are so proud. 

They were telling us of the protections 
for it: ninety leathernecks under an old 
Army colonel; a wall of steel and concrete, 
eight feet thick; innumerable electric de- 
vices to betray a bold thief. But it seemed 
ineredible that any one should dare to 
steal it. Nobody has ever tried. 

Three blocks away from these impreg- 
nable vaults even more gold is stored. 
More than a billion and a half dollars’ 
worth, in the cellar of the Assay Office, but 
curious and romantic visitors are not per- 
mitted to wander among those treasures. 

The Assay Office is a chemists’ shop for 
the determination of the fineness of gold, 
and it is also the most important gold 
exchange. Anybody can sell gold there, or 
buy it. The gold that is purchased by the 
assayers is melted into bars, but the melt- 
ing is all done at night, because the fumes 
of the furnaces would disturb people in 
near-by office buildings. 

Two billion dollars in gold—within a 
space of three blocks—became no longer 
a symbol, the cosine of human striving 
and human dreams. It became simply 
two billion dollars: enough to run the 
city government a little more than ‘three 
years, enough to pay the soldiers’ bonus 
through 1932, enough to earry on a mod- 
erately impressive war for more than 
twelve months. 


One More Success Recipe.—T. D. writes 
with regard to a joke recently printed in 
this column: ‘‘The threat of the merchant 
to an employee who had asked for a raise 
that if he wasn’t careful he would be made 
a partner, and so get nothing, recalled to 
my mind a bit of advice once given by a 
successful man: 

“Work faithfully for eight hours a day, 
and don’t worry, and in time you may 
become a boss, and work twelve hours a 
day and have all the worry.’’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Tom Thumb Prairie “Wolves” 


IP! Yip! Yip! 
It sounded like the ferocious bark of 
a mouse-sized bulldog. 

That ferocious squeak came from the 
mouth of a grasshopper mouse, doughty 
tho miniature hunter of the Western plains. 

But this ‘“‘miniature wolf,’’ as Vernon 
Bailey describes him in Nature Magazine, 
indulges in all sorts of squeaks and talking 
notes and expressive gestures, especialky 
when tracking down an clusive grasshopper, 
when the short tail wags as excitedly as 
that of a setter dog closing in on its quarry. 

We have heard and read lately a good 
deal about the grasshoppers that devastated 
the wheat- and corn-fields in South Dakota 
and Nebraska this summer. They were, 
despite all reports to the contrary, the 
heavy-bodied, short-winged fellows that 
are unable to migrate for long distances, 


From Nature Magazine 


Wolfing a Grasshopper 


according to Mr. W. R. Walton, in charge 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture’s 
cereal and forage insect investigations. 

Mr. Bailey, chief field naturalist of the 
U.S. Biological Survey, who has spent some 
forty years among the animals of the West, 
now presents a close-up of the devastating 
grasshopper’s deadliest enemy—this so- 
called grasshopper mouse, first observed on 
the upper Missouri River by the German 
Prince Maximilian of Wied. a little less than 
a century ago. Some twenty-three species 
of these ‘‘little warriors,” Mr. Bailey 
writes, play an important part in the 
animal economy of a vast area on the 
Western plains. Further: 


In the prairie country where grasshoppers 
are numerous and at times a great scourge, 
these insects are the regular fare and 
favorite food of the mice; but if these are 
not common, scorpions, crickets and 
beetles, weevils, caterpillars, flies, butter- 
flies, moths, and other insects are eaten. 

Fresh meat of any kind is eagerly eaten, 
and many small animals of their own size 
or smaller are captured for food. 

In the mouse world they are miniature 
wolves, hunters by habit, fearless because 
they are confident of their own skill and 
superior strength of jaws; good trackers, 
often smelling out their prey, and following 
it unerringly until it is cornered and 
captured. 

Wolflike, they have their hunting calls, 
and seeing one lift his nose and open his 
little mouth with a prolonged, fine shrill 
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| whistle, you can but think of a wolf sitting 
iin the same position, giving his hunting eall 
}:of a longer and coarser howl. 

Often the answering reply comes back 
{from a neighboring cage or from the sage- 
}| brush not far away. In the spring mating 
}:season the call is most often heard, and 
‘altho to us it means little, to them it means 
iready communication for considerable 
\ distances. 


| Soman. a big grasshopper can kick so 
jihard that the mouse is upset. But the 
‘ grasshopper never escapes from this relent- 
|iless captor, so Mr. Bailey assures us. 
| Picturesque details demonstrating how 
|; gentle, unafraid and confident and trusting 
|\ these mice are of man’s friendly intentions 
jiif properly treated, are recounted: 


When hungry they will eat almost their 
(own weight in meat or insects overnight. 
} One that I had in camp out in Arizona 
made a good supper on a large praying man- 
ji tis and twenty medium-sized grasshoppers. 
| At home at one time we were troubled 
}| by cockroaches that came into the base- 
ment and the kitchen, so I moved a cage 
containing a pair of grasshopper mice into 
l'thekitchen at night, opened the door of 
}i\the cage, and shut the doors of the kitchen. 
| In the morning both of the mice were 
ifast asleep in their comfortable nest in the 
(epen cage and around the edges of the floor 
\ithere were little clusters of cockroach legs 
j: and wings. 
| Before the maid came down in the 
}) raorning I closed the cage and put it back 
jiln my mouse-room. 
This was repeated many nights until no 
ji more cockroaches could be found in the 
|| kitchen. ; 
| Then I moved the cage to the basement 
}: and left it open all winter and let them have 


They had plenty of water and sunflower 
}: seeds and rolled oats in the cage, but for a 
i time found better food in the cockroaches, 
|) mealy bugs, spiders, and occasional beetles 
jifrom the corners and cracks. 

| Generally they were found in the nest 
jiin their cage, or in other nests in the wood- 
|) pile, and behind boxes, where they stayed 
|| part of the time, but I had only to set a live 
ji trap or prop up the lid of the cage with a 
«straw when I wanted them again. 


y | are other small rodents, Mr. Bailey 
|, writes, this grasshopper mouse is neat and 
\.clean, delights in bathing in clean sand, 
|| but has no use for water. Sharp little claws 
; are used, as combs to keep their fur dry and 
)' fluffy. Another admiring note: 


| -In disposition, grasshopper mice are 
|; comparable to bulldogs, good-natured, be- 
l, cause not afraid; self-possest, because con- 
 fident of their strength. One old male, 
} called Ony, that we kept for several years, 
|| became very large and fat, finally weighing 
| 74 grams, almost threé ounces, but he was 
i always gentle and good-natured. He had 
ibe run of the mouse-room and, with 
‘several others, slept daytimes in a com-* 
fortable nest in an open wire cage. 

_A large kangaroo rat, about twice as 
beavy as Ony, also had the run of the room 
120d a cage of his own, in another corner, 
ja@id there was a good sand-box in which 
{ tiey could all play or take turns in playing 

‘S they preferred. 

+ One smaller kangaroo rat had been killed 
i aad eaten by one of the smaller grasshopper 
\@eice, who found a hole in its cage that I 
li not know about, but how the final 
Ie acas started, I never knew. 
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One morning I found Ony half-con- 
scious, bloody, and very sick, sitting on the 
floor in a rough rounded heap. All the rest 
were in bed and fast asleep, but poor old 
Ony was about used up. I gave him some 
water, which he drank feverishly, then 
laid him gently in his own soft nest; but 
before night he died. 

I examined him and found the skin over 
his whole back so full of little round holes 
that it looked like a sieve, and his back 
muscles were punctured and _ lacerated 
from his head to his tail. 

Then I knew what had happened. Ony 
had tried to eat up the old, big kangaroo 
rat, whose method of fighting gave him all 
the advantage. He jumps over his op- 
ponent and kicks straight down with long 
daggerlike toe-nails, and lands well out of 
reach—a sort of rooster method of fighting 
that must have maddened Ony without 
giving him a show for retaliation. 

The fight must have lasted for a long 
time to account for the hundreds of holes 
in Ony’s back, but no sound was made by 
either, and in the morning the kangaroo 
rat, asleep in his nest, did not show a 
scratch. But poor old Ony had kept at it 
to a finish, without a whimper, and must 
have followed up and kept making the 
attacks, as the kangaroo rat had no spite 
against him, and was merely a good- 
natured vegetarian at his worst. 


Hushing the New Giant Air-Liner 


ASSENGERS aboard Germany’s new 

flying-boat, the Dornier Do-S, sister 
eraft of the Do-X, will ride through the 
skies in the comparative quiet of a Pullman 
car. 

This result is due to the ingenuity of 
American sound-insulation engineers and 
U.S. Bureau of Standards experts, who for 
several years have been studying and per- 
fecting methods of shutting the roar of 
powerful motors from the cabins of pas- 
senger planes. We read in a press bulletin: 


Actually, passengers aboard the Do-S 
will travel in surroundings even quieter 
than the average sleeping-car, despite the 
fact that the big plane’s dozen motors make 
20 per cent. more noise than patrons of 
New York’s noisy subways have to bear, 
according to Harvey B. Lindsay, Chicago 
insulation engineer, whose company sup- 
plied the material for shutting out a large 
part of the sound. 

Passengers in the Do-S will have no 
trouble in conversing. In the ordinary 
cabin plane, conversation is possible but 
difficult; to be heard, voices must be raised 
considerably, and frequently sentences 
have to be repeated. Not so in the Do-S, 
where passengers can converse at ease with- 
in the average distances. 

Builders of the Do-S followed the 
methods found best by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards after experiments with more than 
forty different methods of sound-proofing. 
Within the cabin walls of the flying-boat, 
during its construction, were installed 
layers of dry-zero, a specially treated tropi- 
eal fiber blanketed between coverings of 
light-weight muslin. 

This blanket is only one-seventh the 
weight of cork and is capable of shutting 
out or aborbing. about 40 per cent. of the 
noise passengers would otherwise hear. 
This is sufficient to bring noise within the 
cabin down to where ordinary conversa- 
tional tones are audible to listeners. 
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“Our Little Lives are 
Rounded with a Sleep” 


S the shadows lengthen and 
loved ones enter into eternal 
sleep, no anxious thoughts 

about material things should dim the 
star of hope. All details incident to 
bereavement should be assumed by 
a funeral director who is equipped 
not only to perform the technical 
part of his duties ina masterful way 
but also to provide the permanent 
protection of the 


GALION 


R YPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


No water can penetrate, no chemical 
elements or living organisms can in- 
vade, no weight of covering earth 
can crush the impervious walls and 
dome of the Cryptorium. Once com- 
mitted to its keeping, casket and 
contents remain untouched by ex- 
ternal change, the same after half a 
century as on the day of interment. 
Millions of sorrowing hearts have 
found abiding comfort in this as- 
surance. 

Built of time-defying, rust-resisting metal 
with finish of colorful enamel or gold, silver 
or copper bronze. The planetary paneling of 
sides and top, the shell-shaped ends and Ime 
perial Hardware proclaim its identity even 
before the inconspicuous name plate is dis- 


covered. The Cryptorium adds but little to 
the cost of funeral service. 


Mail the Coupon for this Book 
It explains how Cryp- 


‘, torium interment protects 
“fas completely and posia 
| tively as mausoleum em- 
placement above ground. 
It should be read by the 
person who makes the de- 
cisions at times of family 
crisis. Write for your copy. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Dept, LD, Galion, O, 


Please send a copy of the book referred to in the Literary 


Digest of October 3. 


“My Hearing 


Was Restored’’ 


by the Mears ‘‘Airosage”’ after 20 years of extreme 
deafness, writes John P. McGivney, a well-known 
business man of 23-33 Thirtieth Drive, Long Island 


CitysN: Ne 
My Head Noises 
Are All Gone 


after using the Mears ‘‘Airosage,'’ writes Mrs. Mary 


Drake of Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These are only two of the many who have had their 
natural hearing restored and head noises eliminated 
by the ‘‘Airosage."’ Used in the privacy of your home 
a few minutes each day, by its gentle vibro-suction- 
massage, it relieves head noises quickly and gradually 


improves the natural hearing. 


If you are very deaf you can also use the Mears 


“Silver Jubilee’? Ear Phone and 


Hear The Talkies 


plays, conversation, lectures and 
natural hearing. 
These marvelous 
Prepaid for Thirty Days. 
Then Verify the Improvement Made. 


inventions 


If you live in or near New York, please call for 
free demonstration and expert advice in our consult- 
If you cannot call, write for free descrip- 
tive booklet and the names and addresses of many 


ing rooms. 


grateful patrons. 
Mears Corporation (Established 30 years) 
45 W. 34th St., New York City, Dept. 75 


sermons clearly 
and distinctly while the ‘‘Airosage”’ is restoring your 


are Sent to You 
Your Own Ears Will 


You can be quickly helped if you 


STAMMER 


[ relieved myself after stammering nearly 20 years 
The story of my suffering and relief will interest you. 
Send 10 cents for my 279-page book. &. N. BOGUE 
5080 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Iinois St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Becomea lawyer. Be independent. 
# Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 
We guide you step by step—furnish 
all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms, Get 
our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’’ and 
idence’® books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.1052-LB, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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THE RADIO VOICE OF 


Sik ee rary Cee 


War correspondent, cowpuncher, editor, college pro- 


fessor, Arctic explorer, discoverer of 


“Lawrence of 


Arabia’’; appointed by President Wilson as special repre- 
sentative to Europe during the War; accompanied the 
Prince of Wales on his Indiu trip; has made over four 


taousand platform appearances 


and is now engaged 


by the ‘‘ Digest” exclusively to tell you what is happen- 


ing throughout the world. 
personality. 
Every Night, Except Sunday 
(Except Where Otherwise Specified) 


WIZ New York City.. ..)...5.0. 6:45 B.S. 
WBZA —Boston...... 5 ES. 
WBZ _ —-Springfleld, M 5 ES. 
WBAL —Baltimore... an 5 ES. 
KDKA —Pittsburgh (Ix. Thur: 5 ES, 
WHAM—Rochester.-..5..5.. 5 E.S. 
WLW —Cincinnati..... 5 ES. 
IW Dit eee LD COLOAD nwayeriss wise ctr oos aiale SMO ee 5 ES. 
Every Night Except Sunday 
(Hacept Where Otherwise Specified) 
WGAR —Cleveland ..:.....6..cseeeee LoS. 
WENR —Chicago (Ex. Sat.).......... 10:15: G.S, 
PVs UO UIN a mieten ines rthitcse 10:15, C.S, 
WREN —Kansas City.............0.. 10:15 C.S} 
KSPR) —=Minns Sty Bale see se cee ci0c LOS C28; 
WEBC —Duluth-Superior............ 10:15 C.S. 
WDA Si FATE On sate te eset aie on ta)in> 10:15 C.8 
BEING ieee cl ep hor Ue 10:15 C.S 
KFAB —Lincoln, Neb «25:42. -0.... 10:15 C.S. 


Don't miss this fascinating 


Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 


‘Time 


Time 
Time 


Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 


- Time 
. Time 


Time 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Chickens and Children Thrive on 
the Shocks of Life 


O not try to shield your child from 
D painful or unpleasant experiences, 


counsels a German psychologist. Prof. 


J. H. Schultz. 

Writing in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 
he declares that it is a good thing to have 
tragedy in our lives. 

Many parents or teachers, he remarks, 
feel that the child’s consciousness must be 
spared anything and everything in the 
nature of a wound or a shock or a blow— 
and this in order to insure the development 
of a free, fine and vital personality. 

This recalls to his mind the experiment 
of Professor Schottelius, who held the chair 
of hygiene at Freiburg: 


This investigator undertook through 
elaborate experiments to develop hens 
from whose organisms everything in the 
nature of bacterial effects would be elimi- 
nated. 

The eggs were, to begin with, made free 
from germs and then deposited in germ- 
free brooders. 

The birds themselves were nourished on 
germ-proof food in germ-proof runs. 

There was here therefore a breed of fowls. 
which from every bacteriological stand- 
point had been reared in healthful en- 
vironments. 

What was the result? 

The creatures proved quite lacking in 
vitality. 

They were inferior organisms. 


‘Tunse experiments show, declares Pro- 
fessor Schultz, that irritations, shocks, 
may indeed lead to disease symptoms, but 
that such shocks may actually promote 
vitality and facilitate survival. He goes 
on to point an analogy appheable to 
human life and child education: 


They [the experiments] afford fresh ex- 
perimental confirmation of the fundamental 
rule in all vital forms. 

The living thing grows and strengthens 
through the medium of irritation, stimulus, 
service. 

We term this fundamental law of life 
the process of exercise, growth through 
function. 

The experience that shocks, wounds, 
irritates, has tragical implications, is in the 
average individual a stimulus to increase 
of capacity to serve, of efficiency. . 

This is especially true in the training of 
children. 

Well as we may understand that in the 
bringing up of children prolonged brutality 
or loveless discipline must degrade and de- 
form, it is no less perverted to go to the 
other extreme. : 

It is absurd to assume that a child can be 
properly prepared for the battle of life by 
rearing it in an atmosphere of considera- 
tion, of kindness, of freedom from shock. 

This would lead to effeminacy, degener- 
acy. 

The child, and the adolescent too, must 
have pressure, crisis, urge, necessity, unless 
he is to grow up into a mere pale flower in 
an unreal landscape. 

It cannot be too plainly set forth, and that 
too upon medical authority, that excessive 
anxiety to shield ourselves and those we love 
from stresses of painful experience is sheer 
hypochondria, a nervous dread itself. 
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CooCoo Pipe Cleaner Bird 


A Man’s Gift for $1 
His tail is made of many-col- 
ored pipe cleaners. A clever 
new gift for a man. 


Gift Book FREE 
Send for free catalog of won- » 
derful Christmas gifts. Make 
your shopping a pleasure. All 
gifts postpaid and guaranteed. 


POHLSON’S 


Department 75 t 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


Established 1895 


; WITH. ACIDOPHILUS 


Free yonrself of constipation, *‘gas’’. this 

e easy, NATURAL way. The NEW L.A. Culture 

‘ containing the highest volume of acidophilus ba- 

cilli banishes intestinal disorders QUICKLY—SAFELY! 

FREE Poulletin gives details. S-nd for it NOW! Laboratory 
AS-201, National Institute. 1515 You St., Washington,D.C. 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder every 


week by mailfor the next 13 consecutive weeks. In these 13 
issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusually 
interesting articles on people and things you wantto know about, 
1800 picked news items from everywhere, 2500 jokes, squibs and 
inthe whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder, Dept. 98, Washington,.D.C. 
WAW L a new busi- 
ness profession of 
the trade. you _can 
attend to? Then 
become a foot cor= 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
a 
WANTED: SERVICE MEN 
e 
various parts of the country for middle-aged men who 
are capable and willing to call on Factories, Stores, 
Garages, Warehouses, Schools, Hotels, etc., and inspect 
and service their Fire Extinguishers. Opportunity to 
Earnings on inspection and service up to $40 to $50 a 
week with added earnings from sale of new equipment. 
Address: Fyr-Fyter Co., 103-46 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
ACTS LIKE MAG/C ON SWOLLEN, 
TIRED, SMARTING, PERSPIBING FEET, 
Anauthoritative and valuable volume 
for the preacher, teacher, or student. 
. < Makes you your own commentator of 
the Bible without a knowledge of Hebrew orGreek. Proper 


cracks, stories, etc. Newsiest, snappiest, mostentertaining paper 
your own, with all 
fees—not medical nor chiropody— easy terms for home 
Large manufacturer has a number of positions open in 
sell new equipment while doing this service work. 
VORNRSOW S 
THE 62ND ANNIVERSARY 
names alphabetically arranged. Latest intormation on 


archeology. etc. 311,000 
references N LY T I C L and 30,000 
New Testa- : ment read- 
ings. 4to, 1,244 pp., $7.50; Half Morocco, $15: Patent 


Lhumb-Index, 75 cents extra. Light India Paper Edition, 
Flexible Morocco Lind- = 
ing, $24. 


Average carriage charges, 36c¢ CONCORDAN CE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


MoO S HITS 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and 
best selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions 
on delivery, voice training, etc. Cloth, 326 pp, $1.50; postage, 10c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-3860 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘Best in existence,’’ 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1230 pp. Prepaid, $2.68. 
Thumb-notch index, 75¢ extra. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, New York. 


GROW THIN 
ON GOOD FOOD 


By Luella E. Axtell, M.D. 


Now—weight reduction that allows meat, 
eggs, milk, fruit, and vegetables in generous 
quantities. Developed and used by Dr. Axtell 
for over eighteen years in her private practice, 

this plan has proved conclusively 
that one can eat delicious and 
Satisfying meals and yet get thin. 


Approved quciuded a this von is a large 
umber of original and a izi 
by recipes. ares 
Physicians Teems With Valuable 
and the Information 


“Well arranged and written. 
It teems with valuable informa- 
Ee so ne ne ne the fat. 

ook is free from fadism; 
its material is scientifically correct ana i en 
presented as to give the reader many details.” 
—T. J. Redelings, M. D., Marinette, Wis. 


Cloth bound, illustrated. 344 pages. $2.00; $2.14, 
post-paid, 


All Bookstores, or the publishers, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth ‘Ave., New York 


Press 
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‘More Air-Ports, Please,” 
Lady Heath 


LACK CLOUDS WERE FORMING AHEAD of the 
plane. As the plucky aviatrix and her mechanic were 
crossing the Indiana-Illinois State line, head winds cut 

the craft’s speed to a dangerous minimum. 

Forked lightning ‘‘showed a vast thunder-storm—worst 
enemy of the flyer—reaching out in every direction, as far as the 
eye could see. Solid, dark gray clouds they were, thousands of 
feet high, and reaching down almost to the ground. Sharp, 
jagged flashes warned us to stop, look, and listen!’’ writes Lady 
Mary Heath, the celebrated flyer, in a copyrighted article in the 
Washington Post. 

“Now we ran into the ‘line squall,’ a wind of great force that 
runs ahead of the actual storm. The farther we went the less 
liked it. I have flown around a few thunder-storms. But when 
one can not do that, meteorologists have one word of advice for 
the air traveler: Land!” 

Lady Heath is writing on ‘‘ Woman and Her Place in Aviation.” 
She comments as she continues the story of her adventure that 
when more women pilots have such experiences as hers there will 
be many more air-ports built. 

And we continue: 


Says 


Any valor that might have remained now vanished when I 
suddenly thought of my magnetos. In the electrically charged 
atmosphere they might cut out at any moment. With no sparks 
in its spark-plugs, the best of motors just chokes up and sputters 
into silence. We were now so low down, feeling our way under 
the clouds, that a cut-out would, to use the most expressive term 
I can think of, “‘completely cramp my style.” 

So I turned in a sharp bank and ran before the storm. 
few minutes a pleasant little village appeared beneath us. But no 
air-port, of course. Air-ports are so many miles away when you 
want one—like gas stations when your tank runs dry on highways 
that at other times seem fairly lined with them. 

I saw a nice-looking field, with what seemed to be a good sur- 
face, and shelter near by. So down I dived, without doubt to the 
immense relief of my mechanic-passenger in front. The moment 
the wheels touched earth, Davis leapt out and ran beside me, as [ 
turned and taxied toward the buildings. 

IT ran in among the haystacks near by, and turned into the 
wind, preparatory to leaving my steed tied down for the night. 
But just as the wings swung around the storm broke upon us. 
From a gusty wind it jumped to at least soyouky miles an hour— 
a solid wall of rushing, roaring air! 

Instantly it jerked my tiny craft out of Davis’ s grip. We were 
lifted aloft like nothing more than a bit of fluttering paper. 
Twenty feet we rose, straight up into the air. It seemed as tho 
my machine had decided to emulate the absurd little glider I had 
just flown at Cincinnati. But it didn’t succeed. 


Ina 


Tus plane “‘just sat back on its tail, and snapt off that essential 
member as cleanly as an amputation.’”’ Then, Lady Heath’s 
narrative runs on: 


Perhaps, feeling the pain, it whipt over onto its back, the full 
force of the gale behind it. 

I always try to protect the only head I have. I ducked it with 
great speed and accuracy into the little cockpit, while I reached 
for anything I could lay hands on. 

It was lucky for me that I had taken no time to debate. For 
all four center-section struts now broke. The tank crashed down 
till it touched the back of my head. Had there been no space 
below, I most certainly would have ‘“‘lost my head,” or at least 
changed its contour. 

As things settled down I peeped out of the aperture and called 
to Davis: ‘‘Shut off the gas!”’ I had quite forgotten that as the 
tank was now lower than the motor, fire hazard was but slight. 

I climbed out and found no worse injuries then a pain in the 
head. But the poor little machine was worse damaged. We 
spent most of the night sloshing around in the long lush grass, 


* nutritionist of the Colorado Agricultural College. 
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There were spars and struts and twisted wires everywhere save 
where they belonged. Just then a farm-hand rushed up. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ he exclaimed in great excitement. ‘“‘So you’ve landed in 
a airyplane! Will you be takin’ off soon? And will you please 
take my wife? She’s been wanting to go up.” 

I made no flying converts that time, for our take-off in the 
cold gray dawn was in a truck that might well have carried a 
sign, ‘‘No Springs.’’ I’m certain that it missed no holes on the 
way to Terre Hauteand breakfast fora bedraggled pair of bird-folk. 

Had there been a near-by air-port, that ground-crash would 
not have occurred. Altho such storms move thirty or forty miles 
an hour, one has ample time to land safely—if there is something 
on which to land, within a few miles. In this great country of 
nearly 3,000,000 square miles, there are seareely 1,000 air-fields 
in fair-to-good condition. 

Yet there are 13,000 towns and cities of 2,000 or more popula- 
tion. Kach community will soon have its air-port, Just as every 
town strives to get on a railway. The airways ean be run wher- 
ever the air-ports are built. And women will see that they are 
built! Remember how the women ear-drivers demanded—and 
got—paved highways and streets? 

Forced landings will lose almost all their hazards when there 
are well-kept air-ports everywhere. There is a movement, with 
strong backing, to put one every five miles along all the airways. 


T vena from this prediction of what women will do in flying, 
the writer sketches some of the things they have already done. 
She reminds us of Katherine Stinson—one of the earliest avia- 
trices—who was in the air in 1912. She calls our attention to 
such famous contemporaries as the Lindberghs, the Omlies, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Jensen. In conclusion, she adds that Mrs. 
Chang Wei-chang, wife of the Chinese pilot, has recently begun 
flying. 


High Cookery 


OOKING IS DIFFERENT ON A MOUNTAIN TOP. 

She who is a good cook on the Atlantie coast will find 

that her rules fail to work when she is 10,000 feet up. 

There is less atmosphere overhead at that height; it presses 
down less; pee boil at a lower Pempereslire and bread and 


eakes ‘‘rise’’ more quickly. 


The necessary adjustments to meet these altered conditions 
are indicated in an article entitled ‘‘ Dining on High,’ contributed 
to the New York Herald Tribune by Miriam J. Williams, extension 
She writes: 


““Where kitchen windows frame a view of lofty snoweapped 
peaks, the sisters of the skillet cook a little differently from their 
friends of lower levels. High altitude brings with it problems 
of adjusting recipes and cooking schedules. 

“There is an inner secret circle into which the cook is initiated 
only when she ventures into mountainous country. Members 
of this group have either been born to it or have learned by 
experience and perseverance the secret of high-altitude cooking. 
If all the Colorado cake failures could be stretched out end to 
end, there would be a long row of disappointments, sad tribute 
to the unseen and heretofore unrecognized wizard of culinary 
success—air-pressure. 

“The accepted boiling temperature, 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
is never reached in Colorado, since vaporization or boiling takes 
place before such a high temperature is reached. At Denver 
and Fort Collins (both about 5,000 feet in altitude) the boiling 
temperature 1s 202 degrees Fahrenheit. We must cook vegetables 
and other foods longer. Especially in canning must we be 
cautious. 

“Again, in making cakes, muffins, biscuits, a new set of rules 
must be learned. Batters and doughs depend for lightness 
upon the support which air gives to their expanding walls. 
The structure of these cell walls must differ in mile-high areas 
from sea-level batters and doughs, since the pressure of air 
lightens as we climb upward. 

‘““Two years of research as to just what these changes should 
be, have been carried on at Colorado Agricultural College. Their 
results show that the amount of baking powder needed is de- 


creased at a definitely worked-out ratio for each raise in altitude, 
and that the amount of fat and sugar in cake batters should be 
altered with each appreciable change in atmospheric pressure. 
A unique laboratory was constructed in which it was possible to 
alter atmospheric conditions to approximate those from sea 
level to 10,000 feet. 


taking the parts off. Davis called a truck and we packed the 
meromains into it so that they might be hauled into Terre Haute 
~sand be put together again. 
2 But there was an amusing side to it, as there usually is. About 
“Ahree minutes after going over, I was leaning against the gale 
“and holding my damaged head, while I survey ed the sorry wreck. 
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INVESTMENTS 


AND FINANCE 


Chilling Effect of the World’s “Frozen” Gold 


HE TROUBLE WITH GOLD is that it is tied up largely 
in certain countries, while the rest of the world goes 
without. 

‘“Maldistribution” is the word the financial writers like to use 
as they contemplate three-quarters of the world’s monetary 
gold “frozen” in the bank-vaults of France and the United States. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, discussing the recent 
British suspension of the gold standard, has suggested an inter- 
national conference to consider the distribution of the world’s 
gold supply. And the London correspondent of the New York 
Times believes that suggestions like these will continue to 
emanate from London until they 
are adopted. It is the British 
opinion that there must be 
some international understand- 


At the present time, however, due to the fact that foreign 
loans publicly offered have sharply decreased, foreign debtor 
nations, in order to pay for their imports and to meet their inter- 
national debt service, are forced to ship large quantities of gold. 

What was said about the United States applies equally to 
France. Altho France has had an unfavorable trade balance for 
a number of years, and altho the excess of imports over exports is 
continuously growing, this is more than offset by the invisible 
exports of France. Among these are represented reparations pay- 
ments, tourists’ expenditures and earnings of French investments 
abroad. 

In addition to the unfavorable balance of payments which con- 
fronts a number of countries, the present political and economic 
unrest is also a cause for the in- 
flow of funds to the United 
States and France. 

It is a well-known fact that a 
flight of capital has taken place. 


not only from Germany but also 


ing among the countries adhering 


from a number of other con- 


to the gold standard, ‘‘as to 


how it shall be operated to facili- os SESE SOUNTRIES = 
tate the world’s business trans- 

actions, and not be allowed to 
hamper them.’’ 

Here is the United States with 
gold coming in at the rate of 
. something like $30,000,000 a 
_ month until our total supply is 

now around the _ five-billion- 
dollar mark. Last year we ab- 
sorbed the equivalent of the 
world’s entire new production. 
of gold for the year, and France 
has in recent years been piling 
up gold in the same way. 

This, as a writer of the New 
York Evening Post points out, 
has the unfortunate effect of 
making France and the United 
States ‘‘the only two countries 
of. major importance that are not 
engaged in a constant struggle 
to keep their holdings sufficient 
to support satisfactorily their 
monetary and banking systems.” 
It seems to the Atlanta Con- ‘ 
stitution that the financiers of the world all agree “‘ that the United 
States and France must deploy their stocks of gold more evenly 
among the nations if a world-wide financial débicle is to be 
escaped.” Walter Lippmann says on this point in one of his New 
York Herald Tribune articles: 


FMANCE-§2.18 0855. 095 


From The Magazine of Wail Street 


$11,215,033,000. 


It is obvious that if the world is to return to a gold standard, 
the two countries must agree on how its to be done. 

Neither can engineer a new stabilization of the currencies by 
itself, and if the two work at cross-purposes it can not be done at 
all. I do not mean that they can or should dictate a monetary 
policy to the rest of mankind. 

I mean that no monetary policy for the world is possible with- 
out the most cordial understanding between the governments 
and the banks in France and America. 


SUE RE are a number of reasons for the accumulation, of gold in 
the United States and in France, explains the Alexander Hamilton. 
Institute in its Business Conditions Weekly: 


The principal cause is the favorable balance of payments of 
these countries and the cessation of the international flow of 
capital. Under normal conditions the United States is a large 
lender of long-term. capital. 

Through these loans, foreign debtor countries are not only 
enabled to pay their debts for imports from the United States, but 
also to meet part of their debt service due to the United States. 
42 
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All the Gold in the World 


All the monetary gold in the world could be fused into a 
cube 31.4 feet on a side, weighing 18,600 tons and worth 
The figures showing the proportionate 
shares of gold held by the leading countries are from the 
July report of the Federal Reserve Board. 

and the United States have since increased. 


tinental countries, and that the 
political uncertainties prevailing 
in South America have resulted 
in a large outflow of funds from 
these countries. Thus, there is 
the anomaly of countries which 
are in great need of funds trans- 
ferring part of their liquid re- 
serves to countries which are 
already suffering from a plethora 
of money. 


o!.00 
nya kaee 


Tus maldistribution naturally 
affects credit and economic 
conditions everywhere. The 
decrease in the stock of gold 
narrows the eredit base. And 
in countries where this has 
taken place, interest rates are 
abnormally high, while ‘‘in 
countries which have an excess 
supply of gold, the credit base 
has been broadened and interest 
rates are abnormally low.”’ 

Now “under normal conditions, 
the low interest rates in one 
country would invariably lead to 
an outflow of gold to countries 
where interest rates are higher.”” But with the great confidence 
crisis of to-day, we have the abnormal condition of an inflow of 
gold from the high-interest-rate countries into the low-interest-rate 
countries. And, ‘‘so long as this situation lasts, equitable re- 
distribution of the monetary stock of gold can not be expected.” 

An implication by Chancellor Snowden that France and the 
United States had been deliberately hoarding gold at the expense 
of the rest of the world, is found by the New York Herald Tribune 
in one of the Chancellor’s recent speeches in Parliament. The 
New York paper insists that precisely the reverse is true: 


Holdings of France 


Gold has flowed away from England and toward France and 
the United States not as a result of efforts at these centers to 
attract such a flow, but in spite of the most strenuous efforts of 
the central banking authorities to discourage imports and to expel 
some part of their huge reserves. 


T HE maldistribution of gold is the cause of an enormous amount 
of criticism of the gold standard, notes Theodore M. Knappen in 
The Magazine of Wall Street. If the gold standard does not func- 
tion, “‘we may expect the passing of gold as the sole international 
monetary standard and medium of exchange.”” We might have 
bimetalism or a money base other than gold or silver. 


This writer thinks the chances are that the gold standard a will 


slowly resume its job, but the experience of the last few years 


, 
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International Harvester 


begins its Second Century 


tm Might! 


with Trucks at NEW Low Prices... 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER this 
I year celebrates a century of con- 
tinuous history—a hundred years of 
quality manufacture, including thirty- 
two years of automotive development. 

At the bottom of this page are listed 
some of the organizations a century 
old, and older, that are owners of 
International Trucks. It is only a 
partial list, but it includes a national 
government or two; some of the old- 
est cities, railroads, daily newspapers 
and banks; and the most historic 
commercial houses on this continent. Most of the great 
modern corporations are not eligible to this list, not 
for any lack in trucks, but only because they have 
not reached the century mark. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the industrial leaders of America do own 
Internationals—in fleets large and small, totaling tens of 


thousands of trucks. 


Ask for a demonstration of 
the new 1%-ton, 4-speed 
Model A-2 at 


*O9FS | 


chassis, f. o. b. factory 


Time brings experience, and ex- 
perience has brought outstanding 
success to International Trucks. To- 
day this Company ranks high among 
the leaders in truck manufacture, 
making both speed and heavy-duty 
models for all hauling requirements. 
Its record is convincing proof of 
owner satisfaction. International 
Harvester begins its second century 
better equipped than ever to pro- 
vide low-cost hauling to truck users 
in every field. 

We invite your close inspection of today’s line of 
attractive, well-built trucks, sold and serviced through 
183 International branches and thousands of Interna- 


tional dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Hlinois 


Some of the Century-Old Organizations Owning International Trucks 


Patrick Hackett Hardware Co., Inc., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Harrisburg Telegraph-Press, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
R. Hoe & Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 
J. M. Huber, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hudson River Night Line, New York, N. Y. 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


American Soap & Washoline Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

City of Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

City of Baltimore, Md. 

Bornot, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 

City of Cincinnati, O. 

City of Columbia, 8. C. 


Philadelphia National Bank 


Simpson & Morehead, Inc., Troy, N. ¥. 

P. A. & S. Small Co., York, Pa. 

Southern Railway System 

Steinman Hardware Co., Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

John L. Thompson & Sons Co., Inc., 
Troy, N. Y. 

United States of America 


City of New York, N. Y. 

New York Central Railroad 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Philadelphia Inquirer 


S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Consolidated Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 


C.H. & Geo. H. Cross, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Dominion of Canada 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., 
Bloomington, Il. 


City of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Midland, Pa. 
City of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mollineaux Bros., Inc., Hempstead, N. Y. 
City of New Orleans, La. 


Peeves, Parvin & Co., Inc., Huntingdon, Pa. 
G. W. Richardson & Son, Auburn, N. Y. 
City of Richmond, Va. 

St. Mary’s of the Springs, Shepherd, O. 

St. Vincent De Paul Society, Milwaukee, Wis, 


John Wanamaker, New York, N. Y. 

Warner Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 

City of Washington, D. C. 

James Y. Watkins & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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suggests that there ought to be brains enough in the world to keep 
the system working at the top notch of efficiency.”” It has been 
suggested, we read, that the world bank at Basle might be made 
into an international bank for handling the gold reserves of the 
world much as our Federal Reserve does for the United States. 

“Some major agency to borrow money in countries where 
money is cheap, as in the United States, and lend it where it is 
dear, as in England, is certainly a erying need if world trade is 
ever to come out of its present despond,”’ remark the Cambridge 
Associates, of Boston. But ‘‘the surest solution to make every- 
body happy would be the discovery of another Klondike or 
another Rand,” concludes The American Banker. 


We Are Not Slowing Up 


HERE IS ONE LITTLE ITEM of news that David 

Dillman of the Chicago Journal of Commerce insists 1s a 

great deal more important than columns of statistics 
about slow business in steel and smaller railroad income and 
lower wholesale prices and the like. 

It is just a little item telling about new speed limits on Chicago 
boulevards—‘‘how the ’27 model could do 45 miles an hour on 
the Outer Drive with impunity, if at all; 40 miles on through 
streets, and 35 miles on park drives.” 

This means that our life is still speeding up instead of slowing 
up, and business is bound to speed up with it. As Mr. Dillman 
puts it in his column in the Chicago paper: 


If that item were radioed up to Mars or some such remote spot 
where the only impréssion of conditions in the United States 
has been obtained from the dismal trade statistics, it would have 
been quite a shock. ‘‘What does this mean?” they would have 
asked. ‘‘We thought the world was reverting to the ox-cart. Some 
of the people down there certainly must have thought so to hear 
them talk of 1837, ’73 and ’93, as tho those days were returning.” 


The news may not have meant much to Chicagoans, but 
there is a real meaning in it, ‘““because nothing more genuinely 
characterizes the tempo of the era than the automobile’: 


The prevailing spirit of the times is exprest in this speed, and 
it is only necessary to refer to the State traffic code to realize 
how far this has gone in the present generation. i 

The statutes still carry twenty miles an hour for the speed limit 
in incorporated villages, and that was about as high as a speed- 
ometer needed to be graduated twenty years ago. 

Just try to gear the automobile down to that to-day. 

And yet a great many people would have us believe that the 
rest of our activities are to be slowed down to an equivalent basis. 

That is not so. ; 

We will have to live with and up to forty-five miles an hour, 
and no one knows how much more. That is the permanent part 
of life, while the 30 per cent. operations in the steel mills is a 
transient thing to be forgotten within the next few years as com- 
pletely as 20 per cent. operations in 1921 were forgotten in 1929. 

Living standards are receding from the artificial levels of a few 
years back, it is true, but, as one man put it the other day, ‘“‘isn’t 
it a comfort to wear an old suit occasionally and have a new one 
saved for Sunday? Isn’t it a relief to get away from the forced 
excesses of extravagance, to smoke a ‘good’ cigar, instead of a 
‘fifty-center’?’’ : 

The problem to-day is not one of protecting the living standard 
of the people as a whole. That will take care of itself. Taking 
care of the unfortunates who have been forced off any standard 
at all by unemployment is the big thing. 

It is noticeable how frequently of late one hears reference to 
distribution of employment opportunity, fewer hours for the 
individual and hours for more individuals, four-hour days, and 
five-day weeks. A great many good men think something like 
this will preserve the forty-five miles an hour standard of living 
and still give it to all the people. 


AND it is interesting to note the editorial reflections of The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle on the new pace set for hu- 
man effort by airplane speed records, new fast railroad runs in 
England, and the speeding up of communications by the use of 
airplanes and improvement in telegraph and telephone service. 
Because of this speeding up, “rapid thought, quick and sound 
judgment, coupled with prompt action, are indispensable to 
those who would succeed in the business world of to-day.” 


THESLITERA RY DiGi 


OCT.OBERSse ol 9347: 
Two Years of the Bear Market 


FLOOD OF REMINISCENCE over the second anni- 

versary of the market break of 1929 has been running 

over into the Wall Street columns of the New York 
papers. September 19, 1929, is generally set as the date of the 
maximum stock prices of the so-called ‘‘Coolidge bull market.” 
After the price averages reached the maximum on this date, the 
big crash held off for some time. As Eugene M. Lokey recalis 
in the New York Times: 


After a preliminary reaction of about five days, the first wide- 
open break occurred on September 27, when the combined 
average of the New York Times fell $7.08. By October 3 the 
market was slipping so fast that the average lost $11.02; on 
October 15 it fell $7.53; on October 19, $7.15, and on October 23, 
$18.24. On October 28, the shrinkage was $29.22—the widest 
break in the whole convulsive decline—and on November 6 
there was another break of $24.66, while on November 13, when 
the bottom for that reaction was reached, the liquidating move- 
ment exhausted itself with a final dip of $9.31. 


i is ironic as well as dramatic, say the Wall Street commen- 
tators, that the second anniversary of the high point of the 1929 
bull market should see prices fall to the lowest figure of the bear 
market, and, indeed, to the lowest basis since 1924. The com- 
bined average of fifty stocks selected by the New York Times 
touched $311.90 on September 19, 1929. By November 13, 
1929, the price of the same stocks had dropt to $166.15. On 
September 19 of this year the average at closing was $101.36. 

Taking the aggregate value of all listed stocks on the New 
York Exchange, there has been a shrinkage of more than 60 per 
cent. during these two years, we read on, or a depreciation of 
approximately $50,000,000,000. The average price of all listed 
stocks has shrunk from $83.06 to a figure somewhat below $33.93 
(the September 1 figure) - 

The decrease of values has been most noticeable in the case 
of the high-priced stocks. For instance, we read: 


United States Steel closed September 19 at 7514, or 186% 
points under the maximum price of 1929. Allied Chemical at 
close on September 19 was down 263 points; American Tele- 
phone, 170 points; Air Reduction, 1537 points; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, 1907s; Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
225, and’ Delaware & Hudson, 130. 


And, of course, there have been sweeping reductions in 
dividends: 


The common stock of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which is the traditional market leader, is on a $4 annual basis 
as compared with $7 formerly, New York Central $4 as com- 
pared with $8, Illinois Central $4 as compared with $7, Balti- 
more & Ohio $5 against $7, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
$4 against $6, Bethlehem Steel $2 against $6, and Studebaker 
Corporation $1.20 against $5. 


Wei it comes to earnings, Ernst & Ernst figures for 342 indus- 
trial corporations for the six months ending July 30, last, ‘‘show 
that they earned 70.45 per cent. less than in a similar period of 
1929, and 60.08 per cent. less than in 1928; the contraction has 
been greater in railroad earnings and smaller in utilities.” 

Of course, Stock Exchange seats are not as valuable as they 
were two years ago. A seat recently sold for $185,000, whereas 
seats actually sold in 1929 as high as $625,000. 

In connection with the anniversary, a Times writer remarks: 


It is significant that market commentators two years ago saw 
little peril in the prices which then prevailed, and there was 
little discussion of impending business depression, altho the peak 
of business activity had been established in June of that year. 
Instead, the fears of the financial community, were lulled with 
the thought that tremendous reserve buying power remained in 
the hands of the investing public and the investment trusts, and 
that this purchasing power would be unleashed on any minor 
reaction in the stock market. eK 


CeO Ee Re sone 1t9°3el 


tember 19, 1931: 


INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


High 
1929 
WAR eduction Ail), css Oe. Sie 223 3% 
PAllied Chem. & Dye.......... 35434 
AimericaniCan Sate. Saeed 28). 18414 
‘Amer. Smelt. & Ref. new...... 130144 
AmoerwTels & Tele 0) 2482. 8 31014 
‘Anaconda Copper new....... 140 
MBethlehem Steel............. 140 34 
Bitiyvers’ (A. IM.) Con. 8s 2 192% 
NO2EO (Us UD) (COR iss ane Stina ie 509 
a@hrysler Corps) =. 8iene eo... 135 
KMOCaA= Olah ek sine asian. Ss 15414 
Columbian Carbon.......... 344 
SGonseGass aojsoceteentas.-. L832¢ 
BP SIPONG NEW. culet eye Teee nol: & 231 
astman IKodale, ecto 6 Se se ste 264 34 
General Elec. new........... 6314 
General Motors new......... 9134 
Singersoll Rand.............. 2331 
}inter. Business Mach......... 255 
Winter. Harvester............. 142 
finter. Tel. & Tel. new..:...:. 14944 
Johns-Manville.............. 242 34 
mAey ahs Els) SCO recy SiG 255% 
Montgomery Ward.......... 156 % 
mblic Service of N. J........ 137 34 
BrTOS COLD: TOW eee 5 iops 1255) 0 a8 11434 
3 mieoway Stores)... oe. ce ba 19514 
BATS ROODUCIES Fs 255. fecie aide 181 
ESTAR OSHC Oras cra barecsns oye bys 188 
tandard Gas & Elec......... 243 34 
kStone & Webster............. 20114 
Union Carb. & Carb. new..... 140 
\(Underwood-El-Fischer........ 181 34 
United Aircraft & Trans...... 163 34 
re St. Steel. New -..)0iean meas e 261.34 
iWanmadium: Corpse ac < sitet. Gs 116% 
yWestern Union Tel.......... 27214 
Vestinghouse El. & Mfg...... 292 56 
‘Woolworth (F. W.) new...... 103 % 


RAILROAD STOCKS 


High 
1929 
\Atch, Topeka & S. Fe......... 29854 
Ii Baltimore & Ohio............ 145% 
'Chicago & Northwest........ 10814 
\Chicago, Rock Island......... 148% 
i Delaware & Hudson.......... 226 
Del. Lack & Western......... 169 34 
KErie Railroad................ 9314 
Great Northern pf... 2... ...%- 12814 
liiitinois Central. fj. -ce hs. 15314 
TLE Glas F214) 0) Ce Re ae cere etn ee 10214 
NIMo. Kansas & Texas......... 65 34 
AINSAISSOUrL Pacific.) .. <a. be 101 3% 
iNew York Central. ....... 1... 25616 
il F N4CR ONC g 8 corded 2 Raa eee eRe 132146 
Norfolk & Western........... 290 
Mitorthern Pacific. ............ 118% 
BETISVLVATIAL @ 6 Wika ds bits ot ws 110 
iiere Marquette.............. 260 
BMGT Serres fein eee tani. ola ® 147 34 
<8 Louis & San Fran......... 133 34 
$St. L. & Southwestern........ 11534 
Reinern Pacitie si: SANGHA. 157% 
SSguthern Railway............ 1614 
q SorPacifictwestci ge 2.26 181 
1 Bion Pacific... . Fe hoele ei 
ht sf ele As hate S156 
| Western Maryland . ; 54 


—— 
‘ 2 *Last sale. 


The same newspaper presents a list of 
corty leading industrial and twenty-seven 
cailway stocks showing high prices of 1929 
as compared with closing prices on Sep- 


Close 
Sat., 
Sept. 19 
1931 
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Internationally~ 


SOLD QUOTED 
ADVERTISED 


Mie of Corporate Trust Shares 


are held by investors in all parts of 
the United States and in many foreign countries. Quota- 
tions appear daily in leading newspapers throughout the 
United States. Semi-annual distributions under these shares 
are made by established paying agents (banks) in forty 
American cities and at numerous points in Europe. Coupons 
may, however, be collected through any bank or banker. 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Watt Street . New Yorx 


CORPORATE 


PRU sda HAek ES 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW FALL BOOKS 


Piloting Modern Youth 
By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


How to guide the boy and girl of to-day, treating in detail re- 
ligion, sex problems, courtship and marriage, etc. Sound and 
comprehensive, reflecting the author’s professional experience 
with family problems together with that of his talented wife. 


“Tt rings true in every chapter. It has the assurance and marks of 


authority acquired by SXPENCNCE AE nT Parents showd read it, and 
educators snould add it to their reference libraries.’’—Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling. 


$3.50; by mail, $3.64. 


Mastering Your Own Mind 


By James Alexander 
Author of ‘“Thought-Control in Everyday Life’ 


How to rid the mind of unimportant and unnecessary thoughts, 
and by this means live a happy and successful life. 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 4 


Tall Stories 


(The Rise and Triumph of the Great American 
Whopper) 


By Lowell Thomas 


Every story in this book is really a whopper, a grand, fantastic, 
impossible tale, exaggerated a la Munchausen—to the highest 
degree. They have been collected by Mr. Thomas from the great 
public which he serves as Radio Voice of ‘‘ The Literary Digest.’* 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Seeing Paris 
By E. M. Newman 


Eighth volume of the ‘‘Traveltalk’’ Series. It reveals all of the 
multi-sided charm of this historic city and includes not only the 
chief tourist attractions, but many odd corners not usually men- 
tioned in guide-books. 300 illustrations from original photo- 
graphs. $5.00; by mail, $5.22. 


At all Booksellers, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue New York 
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THE ‘LITERARY (DIGEST 


OCT OBE Rittomerle eu 


ScrencCE AND INVENTION (Continued) 


To-Morrow’s Train 


TS OUTSIDE WILL BE DESIGNED for greater speed, 
its inside for greater comfort, predicts Egmont Arens, 
writing in Advertising Arts (New York). 

With the possibility of 120 miles per hour, and with more 
minute attention to the comfort of passengers, the railroads may 
win back much of the travel that they have lost and are still 
losing. ; 

First, he would put the engineer at the front of the locomotive, 
‘‘where he can see the track.’’ So, he goes on: 


“We might as well begin redesigning our train at the front, 
where we will put two 
windows for eyes, heated 
by embedded electrical 
wires against ice, wiped, 
when necessary, by rotary 
windshield wipers. 

‘“The engineer sits com- 
fortably in an airplane- 
type seat, and before him, 
on an instrument board, 
are the automatic controls 
of his superpower engine. 

‘*Hlectric-light signals 
flash ‘all aboard’ only 
when all doors of the train 
are shut. Up above are 
the two mirrors of his peri- 
scopes, so that he can actu- 
ally see that all is safe and 
well to the rear of his train 
without ever turning his 
head. 

“He touches the control 
with his finger-tips. The 
long train moves softly and 
smoothly, and in a twink- 
ling attains a speed of 120 
miles an hour.”’ 


Turossreux? Not at all, ; 
says Mr. Arens. If a Henry Ford of railroading were to com- 
mand his engineering staff to-morrow morning to lay plans for 
a train to make the run from New York to Chicago in ten hours, 
they could set to work with plenty of engineering precedent upon 
which to base their calculations. He explains: 


“One of the first things that they would think of is wind re- 
sistance. They would probably call in Dr. O. G. Tietjens, of 
Westinghouse, who has been experimenting with streamline loco- 
motive models in a wind tunnel. They would no doubt examine 
the plans of England’s ‘ hush-hush’ engine, sheathed and stream- 
lined for economical speed between London and Scotland, and 
they would investigate Professor Kruckenberg’s cigar-shaped 

, 2ero-express locomotive in Germany, which runs well over a 
hundred miles an hour. They would redesign existing rolling 
stock to eliminate all possible air resistances and suctions through- 
out the length of the train. Windows would be flush with the 
outsides, without sills, and hermetically sealed—bellows between 
cars flush with the outside to eliminate air pockets. The 
observation-car would have roof and sides of curved shatter-proof 


glass, and taper off at the rear like the tail of a fish—or like Col-. 


onel Segrave’s racing automobile. 


“It would be impossible to attain the great speed demanded 


without appreciably lessening the weight of the entire train. So 
our engineers would specify aluminum alloy construction through- 
out the whole. Another advantage of aluminum construction 
is the possibility of lowering the center of gravity, thus lessening 
the danger of tipping and derailment. With lighter weight, 
faster stops and starts can be made, and the wear and tear on 
rail equipment is greatly reduced. Lastly, external walls of 
aluminum have the advantage of reflecting 17 per cent. of the 
sun’s heat, a great aid in regulating temperatures within the ears. 

“The development of the new Packard Diesel airplane engine 
and the Diesel locomotives by the New York Central give some 
indication of the kind of motive power that will be employed in 
the train of to-morrow. At any rate, there will be no smokestack. 
If coal or oil is used for fuel, the smoke will be carried in a 


An Artist’s Dream of To-Morrow’s Train 


“Railroad prosperity might be extended for many years to come if artistic 
imagination and engineering skill were wedded to make them really up to 
date as regards speed, economy, comfort, and beauty. 


V-shaped channel along the top of the boiler, and discharged 
well to the rear of the operator. 

‘‘Let’s sketch roughly some of the most obvious improvements 
in the train interiors. The first and most important is a proper 
temperature and humidity. The consumer engineer has a posi- 
tive abhorrence of consumer dissatisfactions, and one of his first 
decrees would be to install weather-conditioning machines in 
every train in the system. 

“Tn the train of the future all windows would be hermetically 
sealed, and winter or summer the cars would be permeated by 
the balmiest June weather. If the railroads were to provide 
such ideal conditions for their patrons, higher rates would not 
seem so preposterous, and nobody would ride in an automobile if 
he could possibly get to his destination by train. The idea of — 
‘manufactured weather’ is not a new one, yet it was not until 
this spring that a single 
railroad, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, saw its possibilities — 
and made an experimental 
installation. 

“In the last few years © 
Europe has pulled far 
ahead of America in the — 
matter of the decoration 
of its de tuxe trains.” 


Poor. JOSEPH HOFFMAN, 
pioneer of the new decora- 
tion in Austria, has been 
commissioned by the Aus- 
trian Government to “cre- 
ate” a thoroughly modern 
train inside and out. The 
plan is to serap all prece- 
dent, and make that train 
as comfortable and beauti- 
ful as possible. This is the 
most thoroughgoing con- 
sumer engineering job yet 
attempted! How shall we 
duplicate it? 


‘*The first job in the Pullman would be to redesign the seats 
so that they would be easy to sit in. The new permanent parti- 
tions between the sections would be retained to insure greater 
privacy, and this feature would be incorporated into the archi- 
tecture of the car. The old mahogany dark paneled woods would 
be entirely eliminated. Instead, light neutral colors would be 
introduced, to give an air of spaciousness, restfulness, and lux- 
uriows well-being. The glaring ceiling lights would be eliminated, 
and in their stead would be substituted the much more pleasing 
indirect lighting, supplemented by individual special lighting for 
each passenger’s reading. ‘ 

“In the dining-car we would probably earry out the color 
scheme which is indicated by the aluminum construction of the 
ears. The overhead lighting is indirect. Dishes, glassware, and 
silver are especially designed to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the ear. 

“Club ears are carried at great. expense to provide added com- 
fort and luxuriousness. Yet invariably they are dull, stuffy, and 
neither very comfortable nor very pleasing in arrangement. 
Here the passengers could be treated to something that they will 
go home and talk about. Instead of the usual lounges and chairs 
strung along the wall, furniture would be designed in informal 
groups so as to offset the mechanical regularity that of necessity 
rules the rest of the train. The seats would be well upholstered — 
with overstuffed cushions. Since the windows are hermetically 
sealed, there would be narrow uprights, so that the entire car 
becomes almost a glass-enclosed observation-car. 

‘Various devices for the amusement and refreshment of the 
passengers might be provided: soda fountain, built-in radio, tele- 
vision, telephone connected by wireless to the great wire tele- 
phone systems (already an accomplishment on the Canadian — 
National Railways), wireless news ticker, ete. 

“Those are some of the outlines of what the train of to-morrow 
might be if consumer engineering were introduced into railroad _ 
practise. It isn’t very hard to see that railroad prosperity might 
be extended for many years to come if artistic imagination and — 
engineering skill were wedded to make them really up to date as _ 
regards speed, economy, comfort, and beauty.” acs 4 
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ey Rises! dT oie LAWSUITS ALWAYS COST 
HA ems aces | YOU MONEY AND WORRY 


Votume 111 Noumoer 1 
Beplished a8354560 Fourth Avense Know the Law—Protect Your Rights 
New York 
AVE YOU EVER felt the need, at times, for quick, dependable, authorita- 
eae as tive legal advice and information when a lawyer was not readily available, 
or for knowledge of those fundamental legal principles that insure us pro- 
TOPICS OF THE DAY tection of life, liberty and property? 
Bittainethatercileto Goldie we. 3 Every das some question arises that a business man, whatever his business, must be able to 


TPES Tachi inks teclaWAccee ee es 5 answer. Among hundreds of such are: ; 

5 What are the duties of seller and buyer in a sale? What happens when a person sells the 
same goods a second time? What are the rights and duties of partners—their rights in event of 
dissolution? Is a bankrupt exempt from arrest on civil process? What property is exempt from 


Foain aud Fact in the ‘“‘New Beer’ Rumpus. 6 
Mr. Hoover's Plunge Into the Soldier Bonus 


(BaCil Came CALS Kuer cui amc case sAtenns if, eae > 

Swope’s Cure for Hatd Times......... 8 EELS RDO Ne Rage, j 4 : ate 5 

“What Next?” Asks the Oil Industry... . 9 Then, again, you may require information and guidance in the writing or the checking of a 

OMe WAGn. co 2 eee 10 contract, agreement, deed, mortgage, lease, will, or a hundred other legal forms with which we 
should all be familiar, or in knowing our rights in an automobile accident, in a false arrest or mali- 
cious prosecution, injunctions, or whether a law or ordinance is constitutional. 

FOREIGN COMMENT Supposing, for instance, that if in driving an automobile, you violated a speed ordinance 

China and Japan at Grips in Manchuria ... 11 and injured another person, would your violation be sufficient to prove criminal intent on a charge 

Ispiime Up for Hindenbutg?, see 6) hs 12 of assault? 

The Red Offensive on Filth. ......... 13 Do you know how a contract of marriage differs from other contracts and what are the duties 

Catalonia “Ready” If Need Be ........ 14 of a wife, of a husband, under the law? 


Do you know what becomes of your personal property if you do not make a will? By the 
way, do you also know that the late Chief Justice White of the U. S. Supreme Court made one of 
the shortest wills ever drawn? It is a model of its kind—only 51 words—but we can all benefit 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Billions Wasted by Accidents ......... 15 by reading it. 

Healing Wounds With Maggots ....... 16 

The Birth ‘of a Watetspout| . .-.....4... . 16 

A TwoHeaded Turtle oss 16 Here’s a New Work That May Keep You Out 
i iston: \Gameran. ear oe 17 ° 

PoNCiar Tell of the Naudldee i oe 17 of Lawsuits and Save You Thousands of Dollars 
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Common Legal Principles 
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| LETTERS AND ART 
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| 


Our “Beautiful Young Idiots’ ........ 18 
i ification Of Att; . +s = 1 
ee ten Ona 2 THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW 
| eons igsiied Scie») eben ise aeen 
| Early American Bigwigs on the Screen .-. . . 20 
| Where Are the Playwrights of Yesteryear? . . 21 By FRANCIS Ww. MARSHALL, LL.B. 
Member Illinois and Massachusetts Bars 
RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE Here you have the substance of an extensive law library, yet all compressed within the limits 
The Hoe as a Cure for Crime......... 22 of two volumes. Here you have the essence of the learned opinions, and decisions by the greatest 
Maki Jobs 23 judges in the world, upon practically every point that might come into your life any day, whether 
esas! sg ri A lone ‘¢ a ae SS | 2 you be lawyer or layman, professional or business man, instructor or student, and all given in such 
The Jew on a Christian Campus ..... . 3 a common-sense manner that youcan readily understandthem. Any paragraph i in these two volumes 
Se Ne Pie ck POCM! Ge ye a a can be quoted as an authority. 
PeOLeAMeLSIJOD! >, -oeks <) «2 a ee 


It Answers Hundreds of Questions 


The work covers over 600 leading cases, taking up point by point, all of the questions that 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


The Goal Line or Bust! eG Oe zeta CNC wae 25 enter into the scope of the common law. It is an ideal work for a law student who desires to reyiew 
Hot Work, Hunting Winter Meat With the high points of law before taking a bar examination; for auditors, bookkeepers, and others 
ESKIMOS Pre ee one tas rai ec ils, ys 28 who hope to become C. P. A.’s and to whom a knowledge ‘of law is absolutely essential, this is the 
Cr ; i ured the Polo work that will give it to them. 
poe eee eee wack ‘ : : tans It is a layman’s Pao that is not puerile in its expression yet readily understandable, for it 
Th : li shy z f ne Bu , he ‘ 34 contains the clearest and most accurate language, and is authoritative in the highest sense, the 
e Top Flight of the Bunc : answers to the multitudes of questions that it contains being given in the language of the highest 
Making Broadcasters of Forest- Fire Protection courts. 
SCOUTS ae tar enon a oy eas 35 
SEAS LO Tells peek ileal eee Why Every One Should Know Some Law 
A Shy Man Is Introduced to Half a Billion, ' This work does not aim in any sense to supplant the lawyer or to enable a man to plead his 
(Oh 5 i ao hoe ot ced oh tat tere me a 37 5 own case in Court. On the other hand cases are simply legion relating to marriage, personal 
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“More Air-ports, Please’’ Says Lady Heath. . 41 every man and woman should know, to protect themselves. As for a business man or woman it is 


RarshGookeryaatse ieee ras cee 41 suicide not to know a little business law; it is safe to say that no one has ever, can ever, succeed in 
a big way 1n business, without knowing some rudimentary principles of law. 


Whom This Work Is Intended to Serve 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
Chilling Effect of the World’s “Frozen” 
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WreAre Not Slowing Up 2...::..-. i. 44 it an injustice. True, it is of paramount importance to every man and woman. Yet so authori- 
Two Years of the Bear Market ........ 44 tative is it that lawyers, bankers, real estate and insurance men, village and town officials, mem- 

te bers of legislative bodies or those interested in legislative enactments will find it probably the 
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lic, Justices of the Peace, Magistrates— Send Only $ 1 OO Now 
| all will find this work of unequaled value. Remainder {$9.00} in Small Payments 
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Prefers Solos.— Mrs. Fiart—‘ That girl 
across the hall has a singular voice.” : 

Huspanp (fervently) —‘‘ Thank heaven it 
isn’t plural.” —Boston Transcript. 


Blow to Agriculture.—‘‘ Were the farm- 
ers out your way hard hit by the storm? 

“Were they!- Filling-station receipts 
fell off 50 per cent.” —Stray Bits. 


Exit Cue. — Visiror—‘‘Do you like 
reciting, dear?” 

Curtp—‘“‘Oh, no, I hate it, really. But 
Mummy makes me do it when she wants 
people to go.” —Western Daily Mail. 


Pole-Vaulting Also N. G.—‘‘Convicts 
should be allowed to go 
in for all kinds of ath- 
leties,”” we read. With 
the possible exception of 
cross-country running. 
—The Humorist (Lon- 
don). 


Yy, We'll Say. — 
MAD HATTER 
The Empress Eugénie 
Was surely a meanie 
For covering only 
34 of the beanie. 
—Judge. 


No Thumbs Down. 
—‘Bothered much by 
hitch hikers when you’re 
out riding?”’ 

“Not now. Tried a 
new plan. As soon as 
I get out of town I 
show the sign ‘Taxi’ 
on my car.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Knows Her Job. — Litrte Girt (to 
playmate)—‘So long, Hlsie, momma’s 
giving a party and I gotta go home and. 
make precocious remarks.” —College Humor. 


Duly Qualified.—M acnatre—‘The man 
who marries my daughter will want a lot 
of money.”’ 

Surror., (hopefully) —‘‘ Well, sir, nobody 
wants it more than I do.” —Humorist. 


Tuning in on Heaven.—We haven't any 
really constructive suggestions for the cure 
of our national tendencies to leave the 
narrow path, but sometimes we think that 
an amplifier for the voice of conscience 
wouldn’t do any: harm.—Boston Herald. 


Sore Subject. 
Mrs. Kwnaae (with 
magazine) — ‘It says 
here that a South Sea Island wife isn’t sup- 
posed to talk until her husband speaks first.”’ 
Kwace—‘‘ I'll bet some of those husbands 
are fools enough to do it.’’—Answers 
(London). 


Cross Your Fingers, Too. — 
Red-headed woodpecker tappin’ on a tree, 
Oh, Ca’line, won’t you come an’ marry me? 


Whar our weddin’ supper gwine to be? 
In de moonlight under de ole oak tree. 


Dat woodpecker gimme a sign dat’s good— 
’Fo I marries I bettak knock on wood. 
—Phil H. Armstrong, in the Florida Times- 
Union. 


Next! — 
There was a young gal from Ky. 
Who was pretty and jolly and plky. 
She could climb up a hill 
And capture a still 
If the shiner escaped he was lIky. 
—Florida Times-Union. 


An old maid who lived in Mo. 
Was summoned to serve on the jo. 
She vowed she’d not serve— 
Said the Sheriff had nerve, 
And on him she vented her fo. 
—Umatilla Tribune. 
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“A surprize for you, darling—chicken a la king. 


Rubbing It In.—A news item informs us 
that ‘Cincinnati, the only American city 
named after a Roman hero, is to receive a 
gift of a bronze wolf from Rome.” 

Aren’t we seeing enough of the wolf 
these days without having bronze replicas 
presented to us?—Boston Transcript. 


More Autobituaries. — 
Gone, oh, quite 
Is X. L. Scott; 
He was tight, 
His brakes were not. 
—H. I. Phillips in the New York Sun. 


Weep a bit 
For Z. B. Lott; 
He was lit— 
His lights were not. 
—J.D.S.in the Macon Telegraph. 


Shed some tears 
For Y. K. Mott; 
He had air— 
His tires had not. 
—Carey Williams in the Greensboro Herald- 
Journal. 


Left on the road 
Was Major Bott; 
He was full— 
His tank was not. 
—James Wells in the Dalton Citizen. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Oh, Yeah?—Motor Boat-for sale. Three — 
horse-power, minus motor, good running _ 
condition.—Petersburg (Va.) paper. 


Must Have Been a Cockney —He seized 
her by the air and pulled her head back 
over the seat.—Dallas Times-Herald. 


Don’t We All?—Situated on the banks of 
Lincoln creek, the mill draws its power 
from a dame.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Shoes Tight, Crown Loose.—Doeg was 
far from impressive against Herndon. His — 
shoes did not come off any too well, and | 
_ he did not look like a © 

champion.—New York 

Herald Tribune. 


Quite a Surprize.— 
The dead man flew at 
him when he was being ~ 
hoisted into the patrol _ : 
and Kowaleski ‘was | 
bitten first in the leg 
and then badly in the 
left hand.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. ~ 


Jazzing the Atlas — ©~ 
““Stormy Pete”’ left this — 
port. about six months 
ago, sailing south and 
cutting through the 
Straits of Magellan, — 
and then heading di- 
rectly across the South 
Atlantic, to Cape Horn. 
—San Francisco Exam- 
omer. ~ 
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Making Success Cer- 
tain.—Chicago day at 
the Illinois State fair 
will be the signal for 
an enthusiastic rally of Democrats from 
throughout the State, primed with political 
artillery set at long range for a victory at 
the polls in 1392.—Springfield (Ill.) State 
Journal. ‘ 


” 


—“‘Life.” 


Easy Victim. — 
MURDER OF A MIDGET by 
Joseph Freeman 
— Book News (Philadelphia). 
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Read It As You Please. — 
WALKER Gors To NicE 
STILL In QuEst or Resr 
—Rochester Times-Union. 


Ten Strike. — 
PIN HEAD REELECTED 
Adam W- was reelected president of the 
Sheboygan Bowling association for the 
coming season.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


What Ponce de Leon Missed. — William _ 
Muldoon, chairman of the State boxing — 
commission, was measured for a suit forty- 
two years ago. That was the last time. 
Since then the same tailor has been making 
his suits from those same measurements. 
He is 5 feet 10 inches tall, and weighs 196 
pounds. He -is thirty-six.— Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. Papers 
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